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The real you 
is somebody else. 

The way we see it, you might’ve 
been a prince of matadors. 

And you might've been a legend 
in your own time. 

But life has a way of playing tricks 
on us all. Like it or not, most of us - 

become what we become— players - : 
rather than princes, the flesh and J 
blood of humans rather than the 
blood and guts of heroes. 

And the irony of it is, we don't 
know how lucky we are. For in this 
day and age, we can come and go as 
we please, whoever we are. \ 

Where would you like to go? 

A Pan Am ticket can take you 
almost anywhere in next to no tim 
You can hide in the clouds for a fe' 
hours, you can live in a castle for 
a few weeks, and you can discover 
an island or a country or a continent 
for next to nothing. 

Talk. to a Pan Am® Travel Agent. 

He can give you more nonstop flighl 
more far-off places, more way-out 
tours and more low-down fares than 
you’ve ever laid eyes on. 

In short, he can get you into this 
world in 24 hours or less, on the 
world's most experienced airline. 

And you can let somebody else fill 
your shoes while you’re gone. 

ftin Am makes the going great. 










In most cases a short circuit 



The Gruen Precision Electronic. It's a watch as advanced as the transistor age. 

Totally transistorized. No springs attached. Reducing wear and tear. Increas- 
ing accuracy with its steady flow ot power from a button-size battery. 

Enjoy a timepiece that reflects all the research and development of 95 years 
of Swiss watchmaking. Get the right time all the time from the watch that's 
ahead of the times. The Gruen Precision Electronic. It tells the date, too. From 
$85.00 (shown) to $130.00 at your favorite dealer. Available without calendar. 

GRUEN 



All golf balls look 
round and 


white 

...and there 
the 

similarity 

ends" 




MY NEW SUPER 
GOLF BALL IS 
DIFFERENT! 




A. Out-of-round B. Center malformed C. Irregular corn 0. Hogan "Perfection" 


Up until now, you have 
probably been buying 
built-in hooks and slices 
becauseof manufacturing 



flaws that were not controlled. (See 
Diagram A. B. C) 

Every one of my new Super golf balls 
gives you uniform size, weight and 
velocity equal to the best of the tour 
professional s golf ball standards . 
and they do use a specially selected 
ball. 

From core to cover my new golf ball 
is produced under such demanding 
tolerances that no other golf ball plant 


in existence meets our production line 
standards. 

It took us years of research and we 
had to build the world's most modern 
golf ball plant at our Fort Worth location 
to do it! 

The result: A high-velocity Super golf 
ball (See D) that gives you the edge on 
distance and accuracy . . . shot after 
shot! 

Play 'em! You can see . . . hear . . . 
and feel the difference! 


non Botd m tne Hem Con 


ben HOGAN CO. 


The Hogan Blast Professional Tour Compression, Tilt Hogan Bed Standard Compress 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave.. Chicago. 111. 6061 1 ; prin- 
cipal office Rockefeller Center, New 
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Subscription price in the United 
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year; military personnel anywhere 
in the world $7.00 a year; all others 
SI 4.00 a year. 


Next week 

INDY HEROICS begin with the 
race for the pole position, re- 
ported by Kim Chapin. The 
huge enterprise that is the 500 
has a number of unsung he- 
roes, too — shown in color. 


THE PREAKNESS offers Ma- 
jestic Prince another jewel for 
his crown. Top Knight the op- 
portunity to run back to his 
earlier form and Arts and 
Letters some sweet revenge. 


THE ALL-AMERICA FAMILY 
lives in Bel Air, Calif, and is 
named Vandeweghe — Ernie, 
Colleen and their fourchildren, 
whose competitiveness covers 
the whole range of sport. 
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e." He is, of co 
Newmarket, and he f 



jockey who rode for the Aga 
"We would come out of the 
on Jermyn Street," Gra- 
nd make it up to New- 
[62 miles] in time to see gal- 



i in 1944 and 45. We < 
> Clive at U.S. tracks— si 


light and airy set of photographs on 
the Royal Yacht Squadron (SI, July 
12, 1965), was technically in precise 
contrast to the deep tonality of this 


ask him for the kind of expertise that 


has made him England's best-known 
writer and television commentator on 


horse racing. Tall, and now graying 
with distinction, Clive claims his weight 
has not changed over the years. "It’s 
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London. 

And you thought Irish only flew to Ireland. 


You didn't know that London is an Irish city! So are twenty-five other 
European cities outside the Emerald Isle. On your way, going or coming, we can 

arrange a splendid vacation bargain . . . Ireland itself, J™ " ibTqh 

for no extra air fare! Ask your Travel Agent. !|h|! jturnc 

OFFICES IN Now York. Boston. Chicago. Cleveland. Dallas. Detroit, Washington. D C ^ 

Los Angeles, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. Toronto. Vancouver ■ r i s » international airlines 
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The heart of an air conditioner is the compressor. And this is GE's Chmatujf 
compressor. The one that's quietly chalking up a phenomenal reliability record 
in over 200,000 installations. 

To help protect your cool, dehumidified comfort against disruptions, we build 
extra reliability into GE Central Air Conditioning. 

With the ClimatufF compressor, for instance, we use double-thickness motor 
insulation to guard against refrigerant contamination. 

And positive lubrication to add life to the bearings. 

And leakproof metal to-glass seals for all the electrical connections to the motor. 

We even make the pistons and cylinders of aluminum for longer compressor life. 

So it’s reliable, our compressor. Even though it spends its life 
outside your house, come rain, snow or dust storm. 

An added plus, your neighbors will love how nice and quiet it is. 

Now aren't you glad you bought GE Central Air Conditioning? 

If you haven't yet, don't wait. Ask your GE dealer for a free estimate today. 
He's in the Yellow Pages under Air Conditioning. 


ftogrets It Out Mott Important Product 



Avis 

announces 

early 

retirement 

for 

rent a cars. 


Today almost every car In the Avis fleet is traded in 
by the time it's 180 days old. 

Even if it's been driven only a few thousand miles. 

Why so soon? 

Because we know you people who rent cars like getting 
brand new cars to drive. 

And we don't blame you. 

A new car means new brakes, new tires, new shocks, 
new upholstery. 

New everything. 

And isn't it nice to know the shiny new Plymouth you're 
driving hasn't been driven hard— because it's hardly 
been driven? 


AVIS 


C AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC . A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OT TVI 



BILTWELL calls these slacks, with the look of 
linen, Mr. Golf. And they’re pro all the way. 
The cut is lean, clean, classic. And the crisp, 
cool fabric is a durable press blend of 
50% Dacron* polyester. 35% rayon, 
15% flax. Which irons itself in the 
dryer— and goes 18 holes plus 
without a wrinkle! Fine stores 
everywhere have them in blue or 
gold for about $16. Ask for 
Biltwell slacks with "Dacron.” 
You’ll like the way you look. 

•Du Pont registered trademark. 

Du Pont makes libers, 
not fabrics or clothes. 


Better things for better living 
. . .through chemistry 


Some people like it for what it is. 


We think the Javelin SST manages to 
do one very important thing more success- 
fully than any other sporty car. 

It unites the two worlds of speed and 
comfort without allowing one to com- 
pletely dominate the other. 

Yet it lists for less money than any 
other American made sporty car. 

We give you a bigger standard engine 
and a bigger trunk than Mustang and 
Camaro. 

We scoop out a little more room for 
legs in the front than our competitors do. 

We include reclining bucket seats as 


standard equipment and a nylon carpet 
nice enough to have impressed Motor 
Trend magazine (see March issue). 

Of course, you can get options like the 
390 engine, a 4 -speed transmission with 
Hurst shifter, disc brakes and mag wheels. 

But even without a single option the 
Javelin is very easy to like. 

Just the way it is. 

Recently, however, word has gotten 
back to us that some people are making 
our hot sporty Javelin even hotter. 

That comes as no surprise. We’ve 
been doing the same thing ourselves. 




Some like it for what it can be. 


In last season’s Trans- Am road races, 
specially prepared and modified Javelins 
often outran far more seasoned competi- 
tion. 

And in our first year, we were the 
only factory team who never failed to 
finish a race. 

This year, in addition to SCCA Trans- 
Am, we’ll be represented by two factory 
sponsored teams on the NASCAR GT circuit. 

But you don’t have to be a pro to be 
competitive in a Javelin, because pros are 
making custom parts specifically for it. 

Here are just a few: Hurst shifters. 


Doug’s headers."Isky”cams.Edlebrock and 
Offenhauser intake manifolds. Schiefer 
clutches and flywheels. 

Order them through your American 
Motors dealer or your favorite speed shop 
...and who knows? 

Drivingthe Javelin could become a 
career. 

American Motors’ 
Javelin 





Sure, you’d like to 
try some of the new 
men’s styles. Maybe 
something with 
wide lapels. Or bell 
bottoms. 

But, if you’re like 
a lot of other Ameri- 
can males, mod styles 
worry you a little. 

You worry that 
you wouldn’t look 
respectable. Depend- 
able. Sober. 

You worry that 
other men might 
snicker at you. 

In short, you 
worry that very 
stylish clothes might 
make you look— well, 
sort of— unmanly. 

Now you’re not 


the sort that goes 
around crushing beer 
cans to prove his 
masculinity— but, 
you’re still a fairly 
cautious gent. 

So, why not buy 
a pair of fashionable 
shoes and sort of 
sneak up on the new 
fashions. Starting 
with the feet. 


You’ll find that 
nobody snickers. In 
fact, you’ll get a lot of 
compliments. (Mostly, 
from women— they 
notice such things.) 

And once you get 
used to the shoes, 
you can escalate. And 


buy an orange shirt. 
Or, a Cardin suit. 
Maybe you’ll let your 
sideburns grow. 

We hope so. But, 
we’ll be happy if you 
just buy the shoes. 

We will have 
started you out on 
the right foot. 

Progress, after 
that, is up to you. 

Weyenberg 
Massagic Shoes 


From $19.95 lo $34.95; Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wise. 53201 


SCORECARD 


DOLDRUMS 

Pro football did not solve all its current 
problems when it finally settled the re- 
alignment question. The failure to sign 
top draft choices, particularly O.J. Simp- 
son, was a continuing headache. For in- 
stance, the chief appeal of the Coaches 
All-America Game in Atlanta on June 
28 is the anticipated duel between the 
West’s Simpson and the East's Leroy 
Keyes (of Purdue and, hopefully, the 
Philadelphia Eagles). But with not much 
more than six weeks remaining before 
the game, neither had yet accepted an 
invitation to play, and apparently nei- 
ther had yet agreed to play in the tra- 
ditional College All-Star Game in Chi- 
cago on Aug. I, which this year sends 
Joe Namath and the New York Jets 
against the collegians. Their refusal is 
understandable. An unsigned player is 
reluctant to play in an all-star game be- 
cause a serious injury would leave him 
with no financial recourse, beyond the 
insurance taken out on each player by 
the promoters. A signed player, on the 
other hand, has the guarantee of his sea- 
son’s salary from the club that drafted 
and signed him. 

And the holdouts were not just Simp- 
son and Keyes. Still unsigned, and ap- 
parently waiting for O.J. to make his 
move, were George Kunz (Notre Dame 
and the Atlanta Falcons), Greg Cook 
(Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Bcngals), 
Ron Sellers (Florida State and the Bos- 
ton Patriots), Fred Dryer (San Diego 
State and the New York Giants) and 
Ron Johnson (Michigan and the Cleve- 
land Browns). 

SUPER HOOPER BOWL 

It was a fairly obvious thing for him to 
say after his Oakland Oaks had won 
the ABA championship, but Coach Alex 
Hannum asked, “Why not a super bowl 
in basketball?’’ Even if it is obvious, in 
some ways the idea is appealing — the 
upstart Oaks against the old-line Bos- 
ton Celtics for the championship of 
everything. 


Hannum’s credentials add consid- 
erable vigor to the idea. Alex is the 
only coach to win championships in 
both the NBA and ABA (as Weeb Ew- 
bank of the Jets is the only coach to 
win in both the NFL and AFL). More- 
over, Hannum won the only two NBA 
titles that the Celtics did not win in 
the last 13 seasons. 

There is that three-point rule (for goals 
from beyond 25 feet) in the ABA, but 
then the AFL had the two-point extra 
point and that didn’t stop the Super 
Bowl from coming into being. The Su- 
per Hoop may soon be with us — which 
will be fine unless it takes the season 
into mid-June. 

UNSWEETENED POT 

The all-time record for one day’s bet- 
ting at U.S. racetracks is $6,120,631, es- 
tablished at Aqueduct on May 31, 1965. 
Betting on Churchill Downs on Derby 
Day this year — $6,106,346 — just barely 
missed topping the Aqueduct total and 
would have beaten it except for a fluke. 
Before the start of the first race on Derby 
Day a horse named — stand back, now — 
Sweetsie Sweet tossed his jockey and 
ran away, probably to hide in embar- 
rassment. At any rate, the stewards or- 
dered the horse scratched and all money 
bet on him refunded. It came to $27,559. 
If it had not been refunded the total han- 
dle at Churchill Downs would have 
reached $6,133,905, or $13,000 better 
than Aqueduct's record. 

PRIZE IMPORTS 

One of the most popular items that 
America is importing nowadays is ten- 
nis players. For instance. Oral Roberts 
University of Tulsa, Okla. has Peter van 
Lingen of South Africa, Ivan Mikysa, 
Cyril Suk and Jirka Medonos of Czech- 
oslovakia and Pekka Saila of Finland. 
The University of Corpus Christi in Tex- 
as has Ramiro Benavidez of Bolivia, Ro- 
berto Chavez and Vicente Zarazua of 
Mexico, Humphrey Hose of Venezuela, 
Oscar Salas of Curasao and Marc Boulle 


of France. When Corpus Christi played 
Oral Roberts recently, there was no U.S. 
citizen on either team. 

A HIT BY WILLIE 

Shakespeare, no stranger to fun and 
games, wrote a good deal of sporting ac- 
tivity and sporting idiom into his plays. 
Recognizing this, the American Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford, Conn., 
which has put on a representative sched- 
ule of the Bard’s plays every summer 
for 15 years now, is pulling out all sport- 
ing stops for this year's presentation of 
Henry V. Tennis balls, for instance, play 
a major visual role. Tennis balls are, of 
course, an integral part of the play 
(France insults Henry with a gift which, 
when opened, turns out to be nothing 
but tennis balls — a not too subtle com- 
ment on the English king’s frivolous 
past). But later in the Stratford presen- 
tation the tennis balls arc also used sym- 



bolically to represent English musket 
balls in battle. They bounce wildly about 
the stage and many of them ricochet 
into the audience, where there is almost 
as much excitement about retrieving 
them as there is in baseball for a batted 
ball. 

The free-wheeling tennis balls are only 
one aspect of the emphasis on sport. 
For half bn hour before each perform- 
ance, while the audience is slowly drift- 
ing in, more than 40 actors are on stage 
in Levi’s and sweat shirts or T shirts, 
playing basketball, volleyball and Fris- 
bee, wrestling, dancing, flirting. As per- 

conlinued 


II 


SCORECARD ntinued 




formance time nears, the preplay action 
becomes more and more charged and 
tense, and just before the stage goes dark 
for the beginning of Henry V a small 
riot ensues. Thisplayful-violenthalf hour 
sets the tone of the drama Michael 
Kahn, the artistic director of the Shake- 
speare festival, says, “The play is set 
on a stage which is a playground, an 
arena, a battleground. The games are 
the games of war, of conquest, of pow- 
er, of love” — and the playground-sports 
motif continues. Instead of armor, sol- 
diers wear football gear, soccer shirts, 
the padding of a hockey goalie, and the 
vollcyballs and basketballs of the im- 
provisation become large cannon balls 
in battle scenes. 

Unhappily, you can’t take a basketball 
home with you as a souvenir for the 
kids. Tennis balls are considered expend- 
able, but the ushers have been instruct- 
ed to request firmly that stray vollcyballs 
and basketballs be returned to the stage. 

And in case you’re wondering about 
the final score, Henry V wins. 

LONG DISTANCE 

This is a football story, but on the chance 
that you did not hear it last fall (we 
didn’t, cither) we pass it along. Football 
games in some sections of the country 
arc preceded by an invocation, and the 
invocation often includes phrases like 
“that great Quarterback in the Sky." 
At last year's Oklahoma-Ncbraska game 
in Norman, Okla., the clergyman con- 
cluded by saying, “And, dear Lord, we 
invite You to take time out from Your 
busy schedule to watch our game this 
afternoon." Seconds later a telephone 
rang in the press box, and a fellow sit- 
ting there said, “He wants to know what 
channel it's on." 

KINDERGARTEN 

Frank Beard, one of the best of the 
younger golf professionals, has a rather 
novel idea on the right way to teach 
youngsters how to play golf. 

“I’ll have all the mothers of America 
down on me," he says, "but I think 
that if a kid has 50 i he should gamble 
it on the golf course. That's what 1 did 
growing up. You learn more about play- 
ing under pressure that way than you 
will in any tournament. Even now, it’s 
much tougher play ing for my own money 
— my $60 or my $100 — than it is for 
the big tournament purses. In a tour- 
nament, say you have to make a putt to 
continued 
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(A sad saga from the MONY file of frustrating cases) 


MONY MAN: That’s right, Mr. Van Win- 
kle, under the MONY Disability Income 
Policy, if you were physically incapac- 
itated and unable to work, you could 
receive a generous stipend commensu- 
rate with . . . 

RIP V.W.: You mean I do nothing and 
get paid. If that doesn’t beat the Dutch ! 

MONY MAN:Sir, MONY is not out to beat 
the Dutch— or anyone. In fact, our rep- 
utation and financial strength are so 
fine that it wouldn’t surprise me if 
MONY paid $356,758,225.54 in life and 
health insurance benefits in 1968. 


( Ed. Note: he was off by $2.37 .) 

RIP V.W.: Forget that stuff. Just give me 
the facts. 

MONY MAN: Very well... 

RIP V.W.: Better yet, give ’em to Dame 
Van Winkle, if that old shrew will let 
you get a word in edgewise. I’m off for 
the hills! 

Ed. Note: Much as it pains us, we must 
report that our MONY Man could not get a 
word in edgewise, and when Rip corked 
ojj for 20 years, his family suffered like 
all get-out. Don't let this happen to you! 
See moral which follows directly. 


MORAL: 

The smart thing is to 
prepare for 
the unexpected. 

The smart way is with 
insurance from MONY. 


MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York 
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Try these 
new MacGregor 
Split-Level 
Sole Irons— 
They’ll 
improve your lie 
on every shot 


for trying the 
new Split-Level 
Sole Irons 


If you take this coupon to a participating pro and try the Split-Level 
Sole Iron, you'll be handed a free new DX Tcurney ball. (We’re 
interested in your comments.) Offer good only at participating pro 
shops. Limit one free ball per customer. Offer expires May 31, 1969. 


win 55,000. If you miss it, you’ll make 
a little less money. But that’s not the 
same as reaching into your pocket and 
giving your own money away. There arc 
guys on the tour right now who pretty 
near have a heart attack if you mention 
playing a 10£ Nassau." 

Bob Goalby, the 1968 Masters cham- 
pion, agrees with Beard. Goalby says, 
"If a guy has a bad practice round and 
he wasn't gambling on it, he’s likely to 
toss his clubs in the bag and say, ‘Well, 
it’ll be better tomorrow.’ But if he lost 
SlOOoutof his own pocket on that round, 
he’ll be on the practice tee working on 
whatever went wrong.” 

Well, there it is, kids. Got your woods, 
your irons, your piggy banks? Let's head 
for the 1st tee. 

LE AMAZZONI 

That Bill Veeck thinks he’s so smart 
with his race for lady jockeys. The U.S. 
T rotting Association has sanctioned lady 
drivers for years and, in fact. 18 are cur- 
rently licensed in the U.S. and Canada. 
And on May 23 a three-race series for 
lady drivers begins at Brandywine Race- 
way in Delaware. The series moves on to 
Monticello Raceway in New York on 
May 31 and concludes at Blue Bonnets 
Raceway in Montreal on June 8. The 
races, for the world’s ladies harness rac- 
ing championship, will match eight 
North Americans against eight Italians. 
The Italians, who drive at 53 different 
harness tracks in Italy from March 
through October, are called Le Amaz- 
zoni. As you shrewdly guessed, that 
means "the Amazons,” but before you 
get a mental image of something hulk- 
ing and overpowering you should know 
that in Italian the word also means 
"horsewomen" and that these drivers 
are dolls. Sophia Loren in a sulky would 
be an amazzone. 

Let's see. where are those races again? 

LONG ARM OF THE AIR 

It isn’t often that the Arizona Highway 
Patrol comes to the aid of a boat sink- 
ing in Florida, but it happened the other 
day. L. W. Oehlbeck was breezing along 
the St. John's River below Jacksonville 
in his 40-foot cruiser when he ran into 
a log that tore a substantial hole in the 
hull of his boat. Realizing that he was 
sinking, Oehlbeck tried to place a call 
on his ship's radio to the Jacksonville 
marine operator, but he could not get 
through. He switched to a citizen's 
continued 
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bacteria that cause odor. 
Feel like a million 
dollars. Go first 
class with Dial! 


( don't you wish everybody did?) 




. . a Textron Co. 


Speidel’s new Date Finder 
ca\endaT watchband did. 

It also knows when 
St. Valentine’s Day is. Your 
anniversary date. 

Even your business 
engagements. 

It’s an easy to read rolling 
calendar built right into a 
Twist-O-Flex* watchband. Puts a 
whole year right on your wrist. 


With Sundays and 
holidays in Ted. 

Comes in 3 handsome styles. 
Stainless steel $8.95 and 10k 
gold filled S 1 1.95. Each with its 
own replaceable calendar 
cartridge. 

The Date Finder watchband 
from Speidel. 

It makes all other watchbands 
out of date. 


WHAT OTHER WATCHBAND WOULD 
HAVE REMEMBERED HER BIRTHDAY 


( 


SCORECARD continued 


band in the hope of picking up a near- 
by fishing camp or boatyard, and be- 
fore long he got a response. Oehlbeck 
explained what had happened and said 
he needed immediate assistance. The 
fellow on the other end said he would 
see what he could do, but that it 
might take a minute or two because 
he happened to be talking from Mesa, 
Ariz. He phoned the Arizona Highway 
Patrol, who sent a teletype to the Flor- 
ida Highway Patrol, who called the Coast 
Guard— though by that time Oehlbeck 
had already run his craft aground to 
keep it from sinking entirely. 

MOUNDS AND SPITTERS 

In San Francisco Juan Marichal, pitch- 
er. and Willie McCovey, hitter, disagree 
about the influence the new lowered 
mound is having on hitting this season 
(SI, May 12). Marichal says, “With my 
high kick. I noticed the difference right 
away. My foot started hitting the ground 
early. I now try to raise my left leg high- 
er so it won't hit the ground too soon. 
I’ve had to work hard on my timing." 

But McCovey says, "The mound looks 
just as high to me. Even before all this 
came up. the mounds varied in differ- 
ent parks. There was no conformity, and 
I’ll bet it's the same this season. All 
they really had to do to improve hitting 
was to eliminate the spitball. Half the 
pitchers in the majors throw it at one 
time or another. It gives the pitcher an 
unfair advantage, and I’m saying this 
now, when I'm hitting, to show it isn't 
sour grapes. The spitter, when thrown 
by an expert, is practically impossible 
to hit. It isn't fair to pitchers who abide 
by the rules. If they had truly banned 
the spitter this season they wouldn't have 
to lower the mound or shrink the strike 
2 one.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Lew Alcindor, appearing at UCLA's 
basketball banquet wearing a beard, a 
la Bill Russell and Wilt Chamberlain: 
“I guess you're wondering about the 
beard. The reason it's there is because 
you need it to tell who the centers are 
in the NBA." 

• Ralph Guglielmi, former Notre Dame 

All-America quarterback, on student 
freedom in colleges today. "I was kicked 
out of school a whole semester for com- 
ing in 25 minutes late one night. Now- 
adays you bust up a school and they 
beg you to come back." end 
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By the time it’s empty, 
ife will be full. 



Canoe by Dana. Made in France for men who make it everywhere. 

COLOGNE • SOAP • TALC • DEODORANT • SHAVING TOAM • APE R-SKAVE TREATMENT • AND OTHER FINE GROOMING PRODUCTS 





It takes this many men to 


There ore really only two things that stand be- 
tween you and a new Volkswagen: 

$1799* 

And 1,104 inspectors. 

The money is your problem. 

The number of inspectors it takes to okay each 
and every Volkswagen that leaves the Volkswagen 


factory is ours. 

You see, once a man becomes a Full Inspector 
at our factory (and he'll spend three yeors doing 
just that), he becomes a different man. 

He then has the power to overrule any and all 
decisions that relate to the manufacture of the cor. 

(One "no" from any one of those gentlemen 



inspect this many Volks wagens. 


up in the picture and that Volkswagen is not o 
Volkswagen.) 

Every single VW port is inspected at least 3 
times. That means thot before the whole car can 
get from us to you, it has to go through 16,000 
different inspections in all. 

Think of that-. 16,000. 


We lose an average of 225 Bugs a day that way. 
So if you ever hod to wait a little longer than 
you cared to for your new Volkswagen, now you 
• * know why: 

• i It's not that we can't make them 

fast enough; it's just that we can't 
■' make them good enough fast enough. 


Sports Illustrated 


UNDERDOG BITES BACK 


Because Harvard suffered its first defeat in 35 college starts, ill-wishers pretended last week that the invincible Crimson 
crew was finished. At the Eastern sprints the Harvards showed how silly that was by HUGH D. WHALL 


T his is the year for tossing college 
deans downstairs and locking pro- 
fessors in their offices, so there was no 
surprise in the fact that eight burly Har- 
vard men bore down on university Crew 
Coach Harry Parker one day last week 
and, to the accompanimentof wild cheers 
from an enthusiastic crowd of picnickers 
and grass-sitters, tossed him bodily into 
the waters of Lake Quinsigamond near 
Worcester, Mass. 

Equally unsurprisingly. Coach Parker 
loved every minute of this horseplay. 
For a split second, as his head bobbed 
up above the water, the most successful 
college crew coach in the U.S. looked 
his old solemn self. Then his face lit up 
with the beaming smile that had lin- 
gered on it almost continuously for near- 
ly a week — ever since his varsity crew 
broke a winning streak of 34 straight vic- 
tories in college competition by losing 
to Pennsylvania on the Schuylkill River 
on May 3. 

In contrast to the suddenly lightheart- 
ed Parker, Pennsylvania's Coach Joe 
Burk had spent the week since the Adams 
Cup race looking as gloomy as a man 
whose pet Pocock shell had just been 
rammed by a rowboat. For years Burk's 
Quakers had been digging their sweeps 
into the water in a vain effort to catch 
up to boatload after boatload of seem- 
ingly invincible rowers trained by Joe’s 
ex-pupil, Parker. Always the Harvard 
boat pulled out ahead. The meeting be- 


tween these two rowing powers at the 
Olympic Trials in California's Long 
Beach last year had resulted in what 
many connoisseurs cal led the finest eight- 
oared crew race ever rowed. But, as 
usual. Harvard won, even though the 
margin of victory was so slight as to be 
almost unmeasurable. 

Then two weeks ago came the Adams 
Cup competition in Philadelphia, a race 
held before a crowd of fans that had 
come to hate the Harvards as no ath- 
letic team had been hated since the days 
when the New York Yankees won all 
their ball games. 

It turned out to be a fine day for Phil- 
adelphians. In their first meeting of this 
season Burk’s Pennsylvania heavy- 
weights clobbered Harvard, and in so 
doing shattered a legend of invincibility. 
Making no excuses. Parker admitted that 
his crewmen had rowed as well as they 
could and insisted that they had been 
beaten by a stronger outfit. Nevertheless, 
knowing that the Harvard shell had 
steered a somewhat wobbly course along 
the Schuylkill and suspecting that other 
things might have been amiss as well, 
Burk, the victor, began to worry. Per- 
haps wiser than anyone else in the game, 
he had a notion that the upset might 
have been a fluke. 

For Burk and Parker, as well as the 
vast multitude of rowing fans across the 
nation, the Eastern collegiate sprint 
championships— in the varsity heavy- 


weight division, anyway— might as well 
have been a dual meet, since there seemed 
to be only two crews competing. But 
not everyone felt so exclusive. There were 
15 other colleges present on the lake, 
each of which was fielding one or more 
crews to compete over the 2,000-meter 
course. Among those crews there were, 
believe it or not. some who felt they, 
too, had a chance to win. 

Collegiate rowing today is in a state 
of unusual flux and growth, with skills 
improving on rivers and lakes all over 
the country. There are many experts who 
truly believe that the days of such great 
rowing dynasties as those of Parker and 
Burk and the once-fine Navy crews are 
on the wane. 

There were many at Worcester last 
week for instance who gave Coach Pete 
Sparhawk's newly energized Princeton 
Tigers somewhat more than an outside 
chance to beat both Harvard and Penn. 
Part of their thinking was that the two 
favorites had been so concerned with 
each other that they might well over- 
look all other contenders. 

Then, too. there was Northeastern 
continued 

Picnicking fans momentarily forgot their idyllic 
twosing to break into cheers as Harvard's crew 
(center, in mid-race ) pulled away from arch- 
rival Pennsylvania ( double-striped shirts) to 
reach the finish line ( opposite) an easy winner. 
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UNDERDOG continued 


(which actually beat Princeton in the 
morning heats) and a resurgent U.S. Na- 
val Academy, whose varsity and junior 
varsity boats are so evenly matched that 
Coach Carl Ullrich finds himself faced 
with the continuing problem of which 
crew to place in the main event. At the 
AdamsCup, Navy’s jayvees rowed hand- 
ily away from the jayvees of both Penn 
and Harvard. They were so swift, in 
fact, that they, rather than Navy’s var- 
sity, were chosen to face the lop two in 
last week’s races. 

If there was one attitude that stood 
out most clearly among all the oarsmen 
at the sprints last week, it was that nei- 
ther Penn nor Harvard was invincible. 
But if either Harry Parker or Joe Burk 
shared this attitude, he managed to con- 
ceal it well. 

Poking about among his sparkling 
shells on the rainy day preceding the 
sprints, Parker looked the picture of a 
man on holiday. All week long the Har- 
vard coach had worked on his varsity. 
His one concession to defeat was to shift 
everyone in the boat around except the 
three and four oars and the stroke, Art 
Evans. “I don’t know what the change 
will do,” he said cheerfully. ’’Some good, 
I hope." He also planned to shift from 
the Pocock shell Harvard used in the 
rough waters of the Schuylkill to a 
Stampfli, the delicate gem with which the 
Harvard oarsmen usually grind down 
their challengers. 

“Harry," said a close friend in 
Worcester last week, “says he never gave 
his undefeated record a thought. Of 
course, he must have, because he’s hu- 
man, after all.” This conclusion may be 
debated in some quarters, but certainly 
there was nothing supernatural about 
Parker’s explanation for the seating shuf- 
fle. “I was looking," he explained, “for 
length to the drive, a little less rush. 
The crew felt more comfortable with this 
seating and, of course, I wanted them 
to feel better." 

Obviously the crew did, and the first 
clue to Harvard's recovered ease came 
in the morning heat. Rowing on a lake 
rippled by gusts of wind that varied in 

After the finish Cox Tom Tiffany forgot all cau- 
tion as he leaped to congratulate Stroke Art 
Evans, who promptly collapsed on his back 
(center) in a delirium of joy matched only 
by wet and smiling Coach Parker ( opposite). 


direction almost as much as they did in 
velocity. Harvard suffered what, to al- 
most any other crew, would have been 
a fatal accident. Kicking off from the 
starting barge the bowman, Mike Liv- 
ingston, jumped his sliding seat off its 
track. There he was with an oar in his 
hand and nothing for his backside to 
slide on. While he frantically tried to 
get organized again, Harvard dropped 
far back. 

“We lost 15 strokes,” said Cox Thom- 
as Tiffany afterward; i.e„ 1 '/i lengths, or 
an almost insurmountable handicap. But 
not for Harvard. Even though off to a 
disastrous start. Tiffany’s shell was soon 
running strongly and evenly with all scats 
properly on their slides and a crew full 
of confidence. Up the lake it streamed 
with seeming effortlessness to win the 
first round by more than three seconds 
over the No. 2 boat, Wisconsin. The 
heat was an indication of what might 
be expected in the finals. 

Meanwhile, despite the load on his 
spirit, Joe Burk as always was doing his 
best to maintain an appearance of op- 
timism. Berthed in a local monastery 
(where one Penn oarsman complained 
that his conscience would not let him 
sleep), Burk rose early and breakfasted 
before his boys. However, his insides 
must have been churning, for he turned 
down lunch although Penn had won its 
end of the morning heats over Cornell 
and Dartmouth in far faster time than 
Harvard. But even the crowd had turned 
against Joe’s Quakers. During the years 
when Penn had battled to overcome the 
Crimson, it had always been the sen- 
timental favorite at Worcester. Now sec- 
ond-seeded Harvard was the underdog, 
and suddenly everyone loved her. "If 
Burk is planning to build a rowing dy- 
nasty at Penn," someone remarked, “he 
may find he’s got the monster that Har- 
ry had for years." 

But Parker's monster seemed reluctant 
to leave its old home. As Crimson crews 
swept the lake clean in race after race 
in the lesser divisions, only friends and 
relatives seemed to care much. After all, 
who watches the prelims when a heavy- 
weight title is to follow? Then came the 
big one. 

“Good luck, guys," said Burk to his 
varsity eight as the two rivals, together 
with a supporting cast of Princeton, Wis- 
consin, Cornell and Northeastern, set 
out for the starting barge. Luck was 


not enough. From the minute the eight 
oarsmen caught the water with their 
sweeps, every man in the Harvard boat 
knew he had a winner. Pulling smooth- 
ly, Harvard did what Burk had predict- 
ed it would do. Instead of holding off 
the pace as usual, then applying the fa- 
mous sprint that has killed so many col- 
legiate crews at the end, the Harvards 
rowed bow to bow with the other shells 
from the outset, following the beat set 
by Stroke Evans, who has seen the backs 
of more oarsmen from rival colleges than 
he'll ever remember. Harvard got off at 
a low, smooth stroke. “Then," said Ev- 
ans, “I snuck it down to 35 '/i between 
the 500- and 1,000-meter mark. At the 
1,000 we went still lower." 

Penn, meanwhile, was stroking at 37 
in an effort to keep Harvard in reach. 
Slash, pull, recover, slash, pull, recover, 
the crews came up the lake working like 
machines. At the 1,000-meter mark Ev- 
ans called for 10 quick, hard strokes 
that opened up a two-seat lead on Penn. 
Noting his new advantage, he took an- 
other 10. In reply Penn raised its stroke, 
but no matter how quickly the Quakers 
pulled, the Penn oars could not regain 
the water they had lost to Harvard. For 
Penn, it became a stern chase, the long- 
est and most disheartening in rowing. 
When the stroke can no longer see his 
opposition, a pang of discouragement 
strikes. 

As the crews sliced toward the finish, 
it became clear to everyone that Penn 
could not possibly catch up, and the 
crowd, silent for some time, began to 
yell wildly. At the dock the only no- 
ticeable difference in Joe Burk was a 
slight stiffening of his smile, an under- 
standable concession to what must have 
been a monumental disappointment. 
Parker, by contrast, went almost ber- 
serk, slapping his jayvees on the back, 
laughing and yelling “hey, hey" to the 
approaching Harvard shell. To newsmen 
Parker said, “I was pleased and encour- 
aged by what we did in the middle of 
the race." But his face denied that pon- 
derous statement. What his face said was 
“Whoopee!" 

While Harry thus jumped for joy, Joe 
Burk walked from bow to stern along 
the Harvard shell, shaking hands with 
the happy rowers who had just beaten 
what many think may be the best group 
of college oarsmen ever turned out at 
Pennsylvania. end 
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WHAT HAS GONE WRONG, JACK? 


The golfers on the pro tour are not really lonesome for him. but Jack Nicklaus’ rivals are wondering what went wrong. 
In the last two months he has earned only S5.259 and he has not won a major title since 1967 by MARK MULVOY 


W hatever happened to Jack Nicklaus, 
that big blond guy who used to win 
most of the tournaments and most of 
the money? Well, last week, while the 
tour was in San Antonio, he was sitting 
at home in Florida trying to figure out 
whatever happened to Jack Nicklaus, 
too. Put flatly, Nicklaus is in the worst 
slump of his career. *Tm playing me- 
dium lousy." he says with a laugh, but 
for the last two months he really hasn't 
been that good, not for a golfer with a 
string of titles that reaches all the way 
back to Columbus. Consider Nicklaus' 
record over the past two months: 

Jacksonville — finished 27th, earn- 
ing S 642.50. 

National Airlines missed the cut. 
Greensboro— skipped the tourna- 
ment. 

Masters finished 24th. earning 
51,800. 

Tournament of Champions — fin- 
ished 16th in a field of only 28, shoot- 
ing an 80 and 76 and earning 
52,816.67. 

Byron Nelson Classic — skipped 
tournament. 

Greater New Orleans Open 
missed cut. 

Texas Open — skipped tournament. 

In short, in the last eight tournaments 
Nicklaus has skipped three, missed the 
cut in two others and, in the three he 
did finish, has earned a total of 
S5.259.I7, which is a few dollars less 
than the amount of his average check 
for each tournament in which he played 
during his first seven years as a pro. 

When you stand back and inspect 
Nicklaus’ career, it becomes apparent 
that his slump, while accentuated by his 
poor play in the last two months, goes 
well beyond that. What has made Nick- 
laus one of the most remarkable golfers 
of all time is his ability to win not only 
a lot of tournaments but a lot of major 


ones. In 1962, his first year as a pro, he 
beat Palmer in a playoff for the U.S. 
Open and won two other tournaments 
as well. In 1963 he took the Masters, 
the PGA and three others. In 1964 he 
won four more tournaments, though no 
majorities. He captured his second Mas- 
ters in 1965 (by nine strokes), plus four 
other tournaments. In 1966 it was Mas- 
ters No. 3, the British Open and two oth- 
ers. He won the U.S. Open for the sec- 
ond time in 1967, plus four other events 
on the pro tour. At 27, Nicklaus had 
won seven major titles (to say nothing 
about his two U.S. Amateur champi- 
onships), 19 other tournaments and al- 
most three-quarters of a million dollars. 
And it seemed as though his best golf 
was still ahead of him. 

But in 1968, Nicklaus had the worst 
year of his career. Worst for Nicklaus 
meant two victories (his lowest total 
ever) and 5155,285.55 in prize money. 
He was never a contender in any of the 
three major U.S. championships and, 
in fact, he did not make the cut at the 
PGA. (As well as winning all three 

Masters, U.S. Open. PGA — he has 
now missed the cut In all of them.) Al- 
though he finished second in the U.S. 
Open, N icklaus never was a strong threat 
to win. He won both his tournaments 
in August, back to back at the Western 
Open in Chicago and the American Golf 
Classic in Akron. The rest of the year, 
though, Nicklaus played like a rookie 
— missing the cut here, shooting 75s 
there. He probably switched drivers and 
putters more than any player on the 
tour. 

At first glance there seemed to be an 
obvious explanation for Nicklaus’ poor 
showing in 1968. He was actively in- 
volved in the PGA-player hassle, serv- 
ing as a member of the Tournament 
Committee and later as an organizer of 
the revolt of the APG against the stiff- 
legged PGA Establishment. From Au- 


gust on he attended meetings before, dur- 
ing and after every tournament and de- 
fended himself against bitter verbal at- 
tacks by various officials of the PGA. It 
was easy to see why he was distracted. 

This year, Nicklaus started playing 
with a vengeance. He played well and 
finished sixth in the Crosby, his first 
start, and then he won the Andy Wil- 
liams-San Diego Open and its 530,000 
first place check. The rest of the pros 
on the tour were wary. They knew that 
if Nicklaus had his mind on golf they 
would be playing for second place ev- 
ery week. 

However, the following week Jack fin- 
ished only 16th in the Bob Hope Desert 
Classic in Palm Springs and since then 
he has earned less money than your club 
pro. Nicklaus" slump has not hurt his 
bankroll; he might play better if it did. 
Mark McCormack, the lawyer who man- 
ages Nicklaus and also Palmer, says, 
"Sure, I would like him to win every 
week. But this has had no effect on what 
we are doing for him. Jack is a very sal- 
ablccommodity." When Nicklaus shoots 
one of his 76s or 80s, McCormack is 
among the first on the phone to con- 
gratulate him. ‘‘I kid him about it," Mc- 
Cormack continues. ”He's been a little 
casual about his golf and he can be so 
damn good." 

So, now, the question: What is wrong 
with Jack Nicklaus? Probably nothing 
permanent. Nicklaus is bored by the 
thought of playing in the weekly clas- 
sics, festivals, invitationals and opens 
that comprise the long, long PGA tour 
schedule. He has won most of them and 
finds it difficult to convince himself that 
winning a tournament in San Antonio 
is more important than, well, fishing for 
tarpon in the Florida Keys or just plain 
sunbathing with the wife and kids on 
some remote reef in the Bahamas. 
Thanks to his past successes, Nicklaus 
can afford to do that. 
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One thing nobody understands about 
Nicklaus is that his list of priorities dif- 
fers considerably from the list of most 
athletes. It sounds trite to say. but Nick- 
laus is an old-fashioned family man. He 
likes to be up in the morning when his 
two boys, Jackie. 7. and Stevie, 6, leave 
for school and he likes to be home when 
they return in the afternoon. He will 
spend his afternoons with them on a 
boat or in a bowling alley or on a golf 
course or playing basketball, baseball 
or football. At night after dinner the 
boys and the Nicklauses' only girl, Nan- 
cy, pile into the power boat docked out- 
side their back door at Lost Tree Vil- 
lage. Fla. and go for a long ride on 
Lake Worth. 

This fascination with home life, high- 
ly creditable though it may be, is not nec- 
essarily the best preparation for tour- 
nament golf. Certainly Nicklaus has 
found it difficult to concentrate on the 
little white ball with his name on it. Be- 
fore the Masters tournament last month 
Jack went for a checkup with his only 
teacher. Jack Grout, the pro who in- 
troduced him to the game at Scioto in 
Columbus. 

"Jack is swinging the club well, and 
his putting stroke is just beautiful," 
Grout said last week. “The problem 
seems to be that he is not organized as 
far as concentrating and practicing on 
his putting. I don't think he has given it 
enough time — cither mentally or on the 
practice green. When he starts to bear 
down on it more in his mind, they'll 
fall for him like they always have.” 

In the meantime, Nicklaus struggles 
along. In the old days of the tour Jack 
could shoot a 74 and then a 72 and not 
worry too much about making a cut. 
Now a 74, a 72 and one airline ticket 
get you an early trip to the next tour- 
nament. Two weeks ago Nicklaus shot 
a 74 and then a 70 at New Orleans and 
did not make the cut. 

‘‘It used to be that if I shot a 74 and 
a 70 the first two rounds that I would 
be in a good position to win. For in- 
stance, if I had shot a 65 and a 66 the 
last two rounds at New Orleans, and 
that was not impossible there, I would 
have tied for first. But I didn’t even get 
to play.” 

Now summer is coming, and Nicklaus 
generally plays well in the summer. May- 
be then everyone will know where Jack 
Nicklaus is. ino 
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Rebels Any Way You Cut It 


Bearding the Establishment is the fashion these days, and three stars with hair-trigger tempers 
are going along with the hair-raising trend — burned and barbed in rebellion. But their close 
and not-so-close shaves provide sport with some of its topknottiest moments 



Bristling Richie Allen, who says his mutton Allen was fined St. 000 when he didn't show up 
chops endear him to the young, invites Card i- for a game— he missed two flights by, uh, a 
nal Pitcher Joe Hoerner to fight. The day before hairsbreadth, he explained. Pretty bush (y). 
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"I'm not concerned with an Image. / do what / 
want to do because I want to do It. " said Bill 
Harlack. typically, when asked why he wore a 
beard while riding at Bay Meado ws last Decern - 
ber. He has since shaved and been shaved. The 
word is that he will receive only a portion of 
his Kentucky Derby winnings. The IRS Is ap- 
propriating the rest in payment for back taxes. 


Joe Hamath knows when hair is an asset and 
when it is not. Schick paid him $10,000 to shave 
his Fu Manchu last December. In April he wore 
a natty beard while accepting a $1.8 million 
check for shares in his restaurant chain. Ten 
days later Hamath faced charges of drunken 
and careless driving. He was dean -cut in court, 
declared sober and fined $50 for speeding. 



SOME KIDS MAKE 
A SAD MAN HAPPY 


After the disastrous 1968 season Los Angeles' 5 7 -year-old manager, Walt 
Alston, vowed to find some hitters. He did, and his wolf pack of post- 
teeners has transformed the Dodgers by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T he game between the Los Angeles 
Dodgers and Chicago Cubs had 
moved into the 12th inning at Wrigley 
Field in Chicago last week and once 
again the Dodgers had the go-ahead run 
at second base. Inning after inning it 
had seemed that the Dodgers were about 
to score, but again and again they had 
failed. The young man leading off sec- 
ond was Ted Sizemore, a 24-ycar-old 
with less than one month of active duty 
on a major league team and fewer than 
300 games behind him in the minors. 
Sizemore had reached second base by 
means of his third hit of the day, a sin- 
gle. and by a sacrifice bunt. But with 




two outs he knew one thing — he was 
going to go home on any ball hit through 
the infield. 

Sizemore looked in toward the bat- 
ter's box at Willie Crawford, a 22-ycar- 
old left-handed hitter who had been given 
$100,000 of Walter O'Malley's money 
five years before in hopes that someday 
he would become a Dodger hitter strong 
enough to propel a pitched baseball be- 
yond the limits of the infield. Crawford 
swung. He punched a line drive to left 
field and Sizemore took off as fast as 
his churning legs could carry him. He 
fiew around third and came to the plate 
in a long slide, beating the throw from 
the outfield. Having gone across home 
plate once and been ruled safe by the um- 
pire, Sizemore rose and went back and 
touched home plate again. “I was go- 
ing to try to score,” Sizemore said, “even 
if I was thrown out by 100 miles, and I 
went back to touch the plate just to 
make sure that there wouldn't be any 
doubt about it." 

On the cover of this week's issue Ted 
Sizemore is the young man on the im- 
mediate right of Waller Alston, the man- 
ager of the Dodgers. The smile on Al- 
ston's face has been put there not only 
by Sizemore but by Bill Sudakis (far 
left). Bill Grabarkewitz (right, and pro- 
nounced gruh-bark-uh-witz)and a group 
of other young Dodgers who have helped 
to make the race in the National League's 
Western Division currently more exciting 
than any of the other three divisions in 
baseball. At the end of last week the 
Dodgers, predicted to finish the season 
in the low-rent districts, were making 
like a contending team. Seldom in re- 
cent seasons has Alston's smile been as 
wide. 

The entire Dodger team was doing 
weird things. One day Alston sat down 
with his lineup card and a ballpoint pen 
and wrote the names of five youngsters 
in starting positions. Sizemore, Sudakis 
and Grabarkewitz played second, third 
and short. Bill Russell played right field 
and John Miller played first. Their av- 
erage age was 23, and even at the end 
of a season it is rare that five rookies ap- 
pear in a big-league lineup at the same 
time. 

In one inning Los Angeles scored nine 
runs against the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
something no Dodger club has done in 
14 years. “Has anyone checked," asked 


Pittsburgh Manager Larry' Shepard, "to 
see if water is still going over Niagara 
Falls?" Los Angeles was even hitting 
home runs and had more than San Fran- 
cisco and Atlanta, supposedly the power 
teams in the Western Division. Nor- 
mally the Dodgers survive on nothing 
stronger than flower power, but five of 
them — Sizemore, Russell. Wes Parker, 
Andy Kosco and Tom Haller— were 
hitting between .280 and .310, and L.A. 
fans of long standing were wondering 
just what this young and strange team 
is all about. 

The Dodgers had barely been heard 
from since the Baltimore Orioles swept 
them aside in the 1 966 World Series. Dur- 
ing the past two seasons they finished a 
total of 49 , /i games behind the St. Louis 
Cardinals, and attendance in Chavez Ra- 
vine tumbled more than a million after 
Sandy Koufax retired and Maury Wills 
was dispatched to Montreal by way of 
Pittsburgh. The only Dodger left from 
the days of Brooklyn was Don Drys- 
dale, who gave the team its few hours 
in the sun last year when he pitched 
58 2/3 consecutive innings without giv- 
ing up a run. 

But while almost nobody noticed it, 
the current success of the Dodgers start- 
ed to take hold in the dying days of the 
1968 season after Drysdale had been 
hurt. Following his brilliant spurt, a 
shoulder injury put him on the disabled 


list for the final six weeks of the season. 
Los Angeles was in 1 0th place with 30 
games remaining and everything seemed 
futile. But some of the younger Los An- 
geles pitchers got a chance to work and 
they immediately began to prove that 
they could throw both hard and well. 
Bill Singer, only 25, Don Sutton, 24, 
and Alan Foster. 22, pitched brilliantly 
during the final month. Singer and Sut- 
ton won nine games and lost only three 
while Foster compiled an earned run av- 
erage of 1.69. Equally as important was 
the arrival of Sudakis from the farm 
team in Albuquerque, where for two 
years he had shown excellent power. 

Like Jim Lefebvre, Wes Parker and 
Paul Popovich, Sudakis was a switch hit- 
ter, and Walter Alston loves switch hit- 
ters. In fact his grandson Robin (for 
Roberts) Dean (for Dizzy) Ogle, a high 
school sophomore in Ohio, also switch- 
hits, thanks to Alston's instruction. Su- 
dakis began to hit as soon as he wig- 
gled into a Los Angeles uniform and, 
combined with the pitching of Singer, 
Sutton and Foster, the Dodgers won 20 
of their final 30 games to finish the year 
in seventh place. When the season end- 
ed, though; Alston counted up the total 
number of runs his club had scored dur- 
ing the year and was amazed. The Dodg- 
ers had managed to touch home plate 
only 470 times, and Alston knew that 
when the spring of 1969 arrived he was 
continued 
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YOUNG DODGERS 




going to have to find some hitting some- 
where. 

With one-sixth of this season com- 
pleted. Los Angeles has already scored 
140 times— almost twice as often as in 
1968 — and much of the credit for this 
can be attributed to a crash course dur- 
ing spring training. When the Dodgers 
went to Vcro Beach they did so with an 
approach totally different from past 
springs. The emphasis was placed on hit- 
ting. and Dixie Walker was hired as a 
batting instructor. He spent hours in the 
cages with both young and older play- 
ers. "Never before," says Wes Parker, 
"had there been so much lime spent on 
hitting. We would hit until blisters de- 
veloped on our hands. Dixie talked to 
us in his own quiet way about what to 
do with each pitch." 

Like several other teams, Los Angeles 
purchased one of the new pitching ma- 
chines that can deliver curveballs, but 
unlike the rest, the Dodgers used the ma- 
chine in games. A pitcher would take 
the mound and go through his entire mo- 
tion -but the machine did the pitching. 
Its dials would be set to throw right- 
handed curves for five or six innings 
and then left-handed curves for live or 
six more. Under this system the pitch- 
ing stafT was not worn out by throwing 
too much batting practice, and the hit- 
ters got as much hitting as is possible in 
games of 10 and 12 innings. 

The day the season began, it looked 
as though the Dodgers were heading for 
a quick disaster. The first two men to 
face Drysdale in Cincinnati. Pete Rose 
and Bob Tolan, homered. But Los An- 
geles rallied to win the game 3 2 and 
odd, un-Dodger-like things have been 
happening ever since. When the team 
got home to Dodger Stadium it scored 
23 runs in the first two games w hile yield- 
ing but one. That was news. The Dodg- 
ers followed these unexpected perform- 
ances by winning three games in their 
last timesat bat and people began to won- 
der what on earth Los Angeles wasdoing. 
What the Dodgers were doing, of course, 
was hitting. Stranger yet, the hitters were 
mostly new and young. 

"My first day at Vcro Beach this 
spring," says Drysdale, "1 started to put 
on my uniform and look around. I had 
to get a stool and sit down because I 
never felt so old in my life. Here were 
all these kids and most of them I had 
never seen before. Lord! Were they ever 
young-looking!" 


Sizemore was one of the first to catch 
Drysdale's eye. Only 5' 10", he did not 
hit for power but he hit the ball almost 
every time he stepped into the batter’s 
box. His limited experience in the mi- 
nor leagues had covered only 270 games, 
but he had caught at Spokane and played 
the outfield, and his adaptability and ver- 
satility promptly convinced the Dodgers 
that they should send him to the Ari- 
zona Instructional League to learn to 
play second base. He adapted to that, 
too, which meant that last week he was 
switched to shortstop. What would you 
expect of a minor league catcher-oul- 
ficldcr-sccond baseman at major league 
shortstop? Why, that he would handle 
1 1 chances without an error in a game 
against the Cubs, which is what Size- 
more did last week. Although he failed 
to get a hit in his first two games as a 
Dodger, he broke open the third game 
w ith four runs batted in. Until this sea- 
son the only two major league ball parks 
he had ever seen were Tiger Stadium in 
Detroit, where he went to Pershing High 
School, and C’roslcy Field in Cincinnati, 
and he only saw Crosley Field when he 
passed by it in a car. 

Russell, at 20 the youngest of the 
Dodgers new or old. is a fine defensive 
outfielder who spent last season at Bak- 
ersfield in the Class A California League. 
Not too many people thought he would 
stay with the Dodgers this year "He is 
a remarkable kid," says Alston, "one 
you don’t see come along very often. 
He learns fast and doesn't make the same 
mistake tw ice. I realize it's a long jump 
for him but I gave him a chance to play 
himself olf the team and he did just the 
opposite." Russell hit 1 7 homers at Bak- 
ersfield and he also stole 23 bases. He 
was off nobody's team. 

(iraharkewitz was born in Lockhart, 
Texas and now lives in San Antonio, 
where he spent the past winter working 
as a reporter in the sports department 
of the San Antonio Light. At Alamo 
Heights he lettered in baseball, basket- 
ball, football, track and golf. Fven by 
Texas standards that is pretty much. Al- 
though (iraharkewitz is currently suffer- 
ingfroman ankle injury. Alston uses him 
as a pinch runner becauschehasstolen91 
bases in three minor league seasons — and 
one of those w as not a complete season. 
Grabarkewitz has big league speed. 

Alston realizes he is putting a lot of 
pressure on these youngsters but, as al- 
ways, he is a realist. “You never really 
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How I learned to swing, by Lee Trevino 


Step 1. I shortened my backswing — that 
helped me win the U.S. Open. 

Step 2. I used a Dodge Charger R/T for 
my drives. That’s when I really learned 
how to swing. Any good swing begins 
with a stance, and that's yours with 
Charger’s Rallye Suspension and Red 
Line wide-tread tires. You get a smooth 
follow-through from the automatic 


transmission and 440 Magnum V8. 
Oversize drum brakes give you the kind 
of backspin only the pros have. From 
contour bucket seats to optional air 
conditioning, Charger has the comfort 
and control that make a drive perfect. 
And remember, keep your head up and 
your eyes on the road. 
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improves your drives. 



Can Head & Shoulders 
^Astop dandruff? 

\ 


Can Billy Casper Putt? 

5 ? mYl - 

A Mns 

i • V led the 




You bet your sweet 
niblick! Billy averaged 1.67 
putts per hole in 1968. 

He won 7 major tournaments, 
led the field with $205,000, 
and won the Vardon Trophy, 
averaging under 70 strokes 
per round. He is one of 3 
golfers on the million-dollar 
lifetime list, and has now 
won money in 100 consecu- 
tive tournaments. Billy 
Casper's a winner! 

So is Head & Shoulders, 
winning out over all other 
shampoos to become the 
favorite of millions of men 
who’ve made it their 
regular shampoo. Head & 
Shoulders helps control 
dandruff so beautifully, is so 
gentle to your scalp, and 
leaves your hair looking so 
great that you really don’t 
need any other shampoo. 

Lower your dandruff 
handicap. Get with a winner. 
Head & Shoulders. The 
Casper of shampoos. 
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know what will happen to youngsters 
when you put a major league uniform 
on them," he says. “Some respond to it 
in a way you would never expect and 
do more than you might think possible 
of them. Certainly they are going to make 
mistakes and our rookies already have, 
but you have to face up to the fact that 
we finished in the second division for 
two straight seasons and things had to 
change after that." 

Before they knew what the youngsters 
might produce this season, the Dodgers 
traded with the Yankees for Andy Kos- 
co, a powerful right-handed hitter who 
was second on the New York team last 
season in runs batted in with 59. With 
home plate at Dodger Stadium moved 
out 10 feet toward the fences, Kosco’s 
power is more of a factor than the club 
thought it had bargained for. In his first 
game there Kosco hit a grand-slam hom- 
er. He has already hit three of his total 
of six in that park; in all of 1 968 no Dodg- 
er hit more than four. 

This week the Dodgers return home 
for a nine-game stand against Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and St. Louis, and during this 
period the rest of baseball will be watch- 
ing both the young Dodgers and Drys- 
dale, who at 32 is the longest-surviving 
member of the team that moved out of 
Ebbetts Field 1 1 years ago. Drysdale, his 
shoulder hurt again, currently is on the 
disabled list. He blew way up in weight 
but recently has been reducing. Soon 
he will begin throwing, hopefully in the 
old way, attempting to come back to 
the greatness that has marked him for 
the past dozen seasons as one of the fin- 
est pitchers and toughest competitors in 
the game. Drysdale has won more games 
than any Dodger in history (205) but, 
as he says, “I just won't go out and em- 
barrass myself or the ball club when 
I'm not 100%. It is now between my 
arm and medical science. If I could come 
back and help this team win, I would 
rate it as one of the finest things that 
ever happened to me.” 

Who, almost any old Brooklyn fan 
might ask, can replace a Don Drysdale? 
Well, there is another boy of 22, 
in the minor leagues at Spokane, who 
has an earned run average of 1 .93. Peo- 
ple on Bedford Avenue should sit down 
and cry about this for awhile; his name 
is Sandy Vance. 

If lightning ever strikes in the same 
place twice, the Brooklyn-L.A. Dodgers 
are in. end 
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Our Yellow-Vested Penny-Pincher says: 


Rent Chevrolets, 

Pontiacs, and other fine 
cars from Econo-Car and 
drive around on pennies! 
Free Nationwide 
Reservation Service. 
Major Credit 
Cards honored. 




If you can out drive almost everybody, you can out drive ■m /r # 

everybody with a 250-feet-per-second velocity, top-com- [%/l I g 

pression Maxfli 100 Black. Play one. You’ll never know how XV XdAi JLi. 
good you are until you do. Sold by golf professionals only. ioO By DXTNlsOt* 




The Sears Silent Guard 
Sealant Tire. 

Just a reminder to 
drive home our point. 



The Sears Silent Guard 
Sealant Tire has been 
around for some time now. 
And it’s made a lot of 
drivers very happy. But 
people tend to forget good 
things. So we’re going to 
tell you again. 

It holds its breath when 
you're in danger. 

The Sears Silent Guard 
Sealant Tire is the tire we 
drove 100 nails into and 


then drove all night. It 
didn’t lose a breath of air. 

It has a special patented 
sealant that clings to just 
about any nail that can get 
in. And keeps the air from 
getting out. Sears, 

Roebuck and Co. 
guarantees the Silent 
Guard Sealant Tire to wear 
for 40 months. In writing. 
And should it fail during 
the first 20 months 
we’ll give you a new tire 
free. If you pick up a nail or 
even a dozen nails— we’ll 
fix it. Free. 

We don't nail you 
on price. 

The Sears Silent 
Guard Sealant Tire 
is priced from 
$38.92 to $57.37. 
Depending on your 
tire size. Including 
Federal Excise Tax. 

And at Sears you never 
haggle about price. 


The advertised price is the 
selling price. So if you've 
been hearing about this tire 
but forgot to get it . . . stop 
at Sears now and buy the 
Silent Guard Sealant Tire. 
Then forget it. 

The Sears Silent Guard Sealant 
Guarantee. 

Nail punctures repaired at no charge. 

It tire with original tread tails from 
road hazards or detects, we will 
exchange it for a new one at no charge 
during the first 20 months; charging 
only for tread worn after this period. 
Charge will be pro-rata share of then 
current regular selling price plus F.E.T. 

If original tread wears off before 
40 months we will exchange the tire 
for a new one charging 
then current regular 
selling price plus F.E.T. 
less 30%. 


Sears 



Sears wants v 


WHERE 
THE HORSE 
ABIDES 


Along a quiet Suffolk, England 
country lane, Newmarket horses 
ride out to early work on the Heath. 
From the opening meeting of its 
flat-racing season in April to the 
weeklong Tattersall bloodstock 
sales in December, nothing mat- 
ters at Newmarket but the racing 
and breeding of Thoroughbreds. 
The photographs on the following 
six pages record the life of a town 
celebrated for racing since King 
Charles II instituted the first cup 
race there in 1665 as-"a prize to 
be contested on the second Thurs- 
day in October forever.” It still is. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY GERRY CRANHAM 
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A string of horses files across Newmarket Heath 
through a thin blanket of morning mist. Top left, 
they gallop up Warren Hill, overlooking the town. 
Fifty stud farms flourish around Newmarket, and 
one of their foremost sires today is Aoropolis, 
shown in formal portrait. Below that, stallions are 


at morning exercise in the leafy spring green of 
Egerton Stud. Hyperion, at bottom, six times 
England's champion sire, still dominates the 
entrance to Lord Derby's historical Woodlands 
Stud. Few horses have had as much influence 
on the breed as thiB mighty little oheBtnut. 






Charles II loved Newmarket, and one of his 
houses, now the Rutland Arms (left), still 
stands in the High Street. Many trainers and 
jockeys have made Newmarket their home; 
Fred Archer, the outstanding 19th-century 
jockey, is buried here. Such is the fame of 
Newmarket boots and saddles that riders 
come from all over the world to be fitted. 
Racing silks, including the Queen's colors, 
are painstakingly sewn and harness made 
and repaired as they have been for 300 years. 








NEWMARKET continued 


FROM CHARLES TO ELIZABETH 

by Clive Graham 


More than 120 years ago Admiral Rous, late of the Royal 
Navy, said in testimony before a select committee set up 
by Parliament: "In my opinion, men of the highest in- 
tegrity and the highest honor are members of the turf. 
When I come back to England, I can conceive it the most 
delightful society in (he world, and there is no society 
equal to the society I meet at Newmarket.” 

In today’s turbulent world, the gentle traditionalism of 
Newmarket is even more pronounced. The little East An- 
glian township, 70 miles northeast of London, with a pop- 
ulation of 11,460 at the last census, has not changed es- 
sentially since the last half of the 17th century, when King 
Charles II and his courtiers regularly disported themselves 
there. True, the scene is not entirely the same. Most of the 
old buildings are gone — a house used by Charles still stands, 
but only vestiges of his palace — and the architecture of 
the town is redolent with depressing examples of mid-Vic- 
torian taste. But the straight Rowley Mile of Britain's 
most famous racetrack still exists, and across it runs the 
ancient landmark called the Devil's Dyke, an eight-mile 
welt of scar tissue cut across the flat landscape as a de- 
fensive rampart by either the Romans or a group of an- 
cient Britons called Iccni. 

Never mind who built it the Dyke had been there 1 5 or 
20 centuries when racing began at Newmarket during the 
reign of James I, albeit in James' day coursing and hawk- 
ing were more important. The history of Newmarket as a 
racing center really dates from the era of Charles II, who 
would take his court (including his special favorite, Nell 
Gwyn) to course, hawk, hunt and race there each spring 
and autumn. Charles won numerous races on Newmarket 
Heath, and his nickname, Old Rowley, still survives in the 
official name of the straight mile (his courtiers called the 
king Old Rowley after a stallion in the royal mews). 

Once firmly established in Newmarket, racing never lost 
its hold there, although during the 18th century it became 
obvious that some sort of supervision and control was 
needed. The Jockey Club, which sprang into being 200 
years ago in a fashionable London coffee house, made its 
headquarters in Newmarket High Street, and the modern 
Jockey Club rooms stand there today. 

The Earl of Derby has his Newmarket house and sta- 
bles off the Bury Road, and nearby is his stud farm, with 
John Skeaping's splendid life-size statue of Hyperion. The 
Duke of Devonshire, whose ancestral racing silks of ' ’straw” 
were among the first colors registered on the British turf, 
is an active Jockey Club steward. 

The last remaining club "whose membership is con- 

On a racing day the grounds at Newmarket 
are reminiscent of a classic English land- 
scape. The Tattersall sales are held in the 
chaste, serene interior of Park Paddocks. 


fined strictly to gentlemen" has nonetheless been obliged 
to stay abreast of the times. A striking example of this oc- 
curred in 1968 when it was decided to give a new look 
and a S2 million face-lift to the bleak old Rowley Mile 
stands, streamline the organization and management of 
Newmarket Heath s 2,500 acres (with its two racetracks 
and 30 miles of galloping courses) and safeguard the finan- 
cial structure of Newmarket in a modern, realistic way. 
Every horse in training at Newmarket costs its owner a 
special annual fee of £20, known as the "heath tax," and 
an extra two guineas is levied whenever any horse uses the 
new watered exercise strip that runs parallel to the Row- 
ley Mile. The exercise strip was built three years ago. and 
the water that keeps it lush and green comes from arte- 
sian wells bored into the chalk substratum (the bone-build- 
ing chalk contributes significantly, of course, to Newmar- 
ket’s reputation as a favored training and breeding area). 
Forty trainers, with 700 employees and 1,200 horses, are 
regularly quartered at Newmarket, and the town is the 
focal point of 50 stud farms scattered about the coun- 
tryside. The most famous of these is the National Stud, 
which functions primarily as a stallion station for Never 
Say Die, Tudor Melody and Stupendous, horses that are 
technically the property of the British taxpayer. 

Along with the training stables, the stud farms, the his- 
toric racecourses and the historic races (the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas, the Cesarc- 
witch, the Cambridgeshire, the Middle Park Stakes, the 
Champion Stakes, the July Stakes), Newmarket is renowned 
as the site of the Tattersall sale, annually the world’s most 
important sale of racehorses, both financially and in num- 
ber of horses auctioned. Tattersalls started in 1766 and 
for years divided the sales between Newmarket and Don- 
caster, but Doncaster was dropped a decade ago and 
activities concentrated at Newmarket. The week-long 
sale in December attracts buyers, sellers and visitors 
from all over the globe. Last December gross sales ex- 
ceeded $8 million, and horses were sold to buyers from 
34 different countries. It was at Tattersalls in 1967 that 
Vaguely Noble fetched the record price for a 2-year-old 
sold at public auction: S342.720. 

Yes, Newmarket's life is horses, and a stroll down the 
High Street past the White Hart, the red-bricked Jockey 
Club rooms and the Rutland Arms offers evidence at 
every hand, with (he shops displaying riding breeches 
and boots, saddles and bridles, jockeys’ whips and rac- 
ing colors. And the royal presence is still alive: the old 
firm of D. Gilbert A Son, recently taken over by the am- 
ateur rider Hugh McCalmont, whose father owned the 
famous spotted racer The Tetrarch, proudly carries the 
royal warrant of appointment as saddler and maker of 
colors for Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, whose great- 
great - great - great - great - great - great - great grandmother’s 
first cousin was Charles II. kno 
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PART II The Grizzly Bear Murder Case 

Terrible claws turned an August evening of wondrous starlight into a dark appointment 
with death for two young hikers in Glacier National Park by Jack Olsen 


A NIGHT OF HORROR 




NIGHT OF HORROR continued 


L ying in his uncomfortable bed in 
Granite Park Chalet on the night 
of Aug. 12, Dr. John Lipinski laughed 
to himself as he thought about the sit- 
uation. Thirteen years before, he and 
his wife Ann had grown tired of the in- 
creasing congestion in the city of Chi- 
cago and decided to head for the Wild 
West, where they could indulge their love 
of nature and spend day after day hik- 
ing on wilderness trails. Lipinski was a 
surgeon and his wife was a nurse, and 
when they had set up practice in the lum- 
ber town of Kalispell, Mont, the de- 
mands on their skills had been so in- 
cessant that it had taken them four years 
to find the time to make their first over- 
night hike: into Sperry Chalet, to see 
the mountain goats. Now, eight years 
after that momentous occasion, they 
were on their second overnight hike, into 
Granite Park to see the bears. With them 
were their daughter Terese. 16, and their 
two sons, Robin, 5. and Karl, 4. 

Dr. Lipinski drifted off to sleep, 
but Ann pitched and tossed. Now and 
then she would hear a brief snore 
from her husband, but her mind raced. 
Slowly her thoughts became more and 
more indistinct, blessed sleep on its 
way at last. Just then she heard a muf- 
fled scream. It seemed to come from 
the direction of one of the outside bath- 
rooms, and it occurred to the nurse 
that someone was being attacked. She 
shook her husband. 

“John!" she said. "There's a lady in 
trouble! John, did you hear the lady 
scream?" 

"Now why in the world would a lady 
be screaming way up here?" Dr. Li- 
pinski asked thickly. 

Outside, the wall of silence fell again. 
Not a whisper of wind disturbed the 
night and Ann Lipinski let her head fall 
back on the mattress. She was abso- 
lutely certain she had heard a female 
scream, but for the life of her she could 
not figure out how to communicate the 
fact to her husband. She was pondering 
the problem when an unmistakable, dis- 
tinct scream shattered the night. Both 
Lipinskis were on their feet instantly and 
rushing out to the balcony. As they did, 
they heard a far-off woman’s voice cry. 
“Get out! Get out! Get away from me!" 
As the doctor and the nurse peered into 
the dark night, trying to pinpoint the 
sound, the voice came clear and terrible 
across the stillness from below: "God 
help me, he's stabbing me!" There were 


a few seconds of silence, then: "God 
help me! Somebody help me!" 

Terese was the only member of the Li- 
pinski family who was dressed. Her par- 
ents sent her downstairs to awaken the 
management. Now they knew beyond 
any question that something was wrong. 
Ann Lipinski thought she had it figured 
out, and she told her husband, "My 
Lord, we've got a murder on our hands." 
Her husband did not disagree. 

Terese banged loudly on the first door 
she came to, and in a few seconds a 
young woman appeared and asked what 
was the trouble. Terese recognized Joan 
Devereaux, the ranger-naturalist who 
had guided them into the place. Terese 
blurted out that someone was screaming 
and could be heard from the balcony 
above. The ranger said gently, "You've 
been dreaming. Nobody's cried out. Now 
just go back to bed." Although Joan 
was only 22 years old and barely out of 
college, she had a great sense of respon- 
sibility and leadership. It was natural 
for her to try to calm the (as it seemed 
to her) nervous fear of a child. 

But Terese insisted and several min- 
utes went by before she was able to con- 
vince the drowsy naturalist that some- 
thing was amiss. Wearily, Joan agreed 
to go upstairs and sec what she could 
hear. When one of the kitchen workers 
came into the room to find out what 
was happening, the naturalist told her 
to get the chalet's packset radio and 
turn it on, just in case. Then she fin- 
ished lacing her boots, turned to Terese 
and said, "Let's go.” 

Innkeeper Tom Walton and his wife 
Nancy were sound asleep in their up- 
stairs room when a loud banging on 
their door awoke them both. Tom looked 
at his watch; it was 12:45. Hastily yank- 
ing on a pair of old Levi's, he walked 
out to the balcony. He recognized Joan 
Devereaux and the Lipinski family and 
a few others standing quietly, listening 
to the silence. 

"I heard screams and so did my hus- 
band," Mrs. Lipinski said. 

"From what direction?" Walton 
asked. 

“Straight down," Dr. Lipinski said. 
"What’s down there?" 

"A campground." 

"Well, somebody's in trouble down 
there." 

Tom Walton still did not agree, but 
when Dr. Lipinski suggested that some- 
one holler in the direction of the noises 
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and ask if everything was in order, the 
young innkeeper said he could see no 
harm in that. Dr. Lipinski cupped his 
hands and shouted: "Is everything 
O.K.?" 

From a point to the right of the camp- 
grounds, and more from the direction 
of the trail cabin, a barely discernible 
male voice floated back on the still night 
air. "No!" the voice answered. 

"What's the trouble?" 

The voice answered, "Bear!" 

Near the trail cabin 500 yards below 
the chalet, Don Gullctt was lying in his 
sleeping bag looking at his watch and 
wondering what had awakened him. He 
heard a noise but thought he was dream- 
ing, and was surprised when he rolled 
over on his side to see someone stand- 
ing at the foot of his sleeping bag. As 
he watched sleepily, Gullett saw the dim- 
ly outlined figure slump to its knees, 
then fall fiat. Gullett looked closely into 
the eyes of a teen-aged boy and rec- 
ognized Roy Ducat. Young Ducat was 
alternately giggling and babbling, and 
Gullctt realized that he was in shock. 
"A bear got ahold of me," the boy was 
saying. "I tried playing dead, but it didn't 
help. He dragged her off. You have to 
go after her! Oh, please, forget about 
me! The bear dragged her away." 

Everything had happened in seconds, 
and Gullett was still not entirely awake. 
He slid out of his sleeping bag and said 
to himself. "This guy can't be real." To 
the boy, he said simply, "You've got to 
be kidding me." But then he saw the 
boy's arm was dangling and bloodstains 
were creeping along his upper pant legs. 
All at once Gullett was wide awake and 
running toward the chalet for help. 

"Wait!" the younger boy shouted. 
"Come back! Don't leave me here. Take 
me to the others!" 

Gullett helped the boy crawl and lurch 
toward the Kleins' camp about 30 feet 
away. All the way along the painful jour- 
ney, Roy kept repeating, "The bear got 
the girl! It got the girl! Somebody has 
to help her! The bear dragged her away!” 
He repeated words like these when the 
two of them reached the Kleins. 

By now there was no doubt in Gul- 
lett's or the Kleins' minds about what 
had happened or about the fact that a 
dangerous bear was loose in the area, 
and everyone headed for the safety of 
the trail cabin. It was securely locked. 
Gullctt wrapped the wounded boy in 
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Bears— grizzly and black — abounded around camps al Trout Lake and Granite Park Chalet. 


his own goosedown bag and laid him 
gently on the level ground. 

Robert Klein, who had been gathering 
up clothes and boots and a flashlight, 
came puffing up to the cabin and helped 
his wife climb the jutting logs to the tin 
roof. "Aren’t you coming up?” Klein 
asked Gullett. 

“No," the 19-year-old Californian 
said. “If the bear comes back, I’ll be 
down here with Roy. You can be sig- 
naling for help.” 

On top of the cabin, Robert Klein re- 
membered that danger signals come in 
threes, and he began blinking the flash- 
light toward the chalet. It seemed no 
time at all before the beam grew weak, 
along with the couple’s hopes. Robert 
flashed the light around the area a few 
times, but there was no sign of the bear. 
Once the beam caught Gullett and the 
wounded boy, lying just beneath the wall. 
“How is he?” Robert asked. 

“Bad," Gullett said. “He can’t walk 
now.” 

“If nobody's awake to help us,” Ja- 
net Klein said softly to her husband, 
“he’ll die from loss of blood.” Hardly 
had she uttered the words when they 
began to see flickerings of light from 
the chalet. Someone was up and around, 
and Klein flashed frantically in triplicate. 
Soon a voice came booming down the 
mountainside, asking, “Is everything 
O.K.?” Klein shouted back with all his 
strength, “No!” 

As the little group waited for the help 
that they now knew was on its way. 
Roy Ducat slipped in and out of panic 
but never out of consciousness, and he 
remembered clearly what had happened. 
He had been sound asleep when all at 
once he heard Julie Helgeson, lying near- 
by, calling to him to play dead. While 
he was still trying to figure out what 
she was talking about, a single blow 
from a huge paw knocked him five feet 
away from her. Roy had landed on his 
stomach, but he could see Julie out of 
the corner of his eye. Then he felt some- 
thing bite deeply into his right shoul- 
der, and with a tremendous exercise of 
his will, he neither cried out nor moved. 
The biting stopped, and Roy opened his 
eyes long enough to make out the shad- 
ow of a bear standing on all fours above 
the helpless girl and biting into her body. 
He shut his eyes tightly in time to feel 
the bear return, plant its feet firmly in 
the small of his back and begin chew- 
ing on his left arm and the backs of 


both his legs. Still he remained silent, 
and once again the bear lost interest 
and returned to the girl. 

Now Roy could hear bones crunching, 
and Julie screaming out, “It hurts!” and 
“Someone help us!” He realized that 
the girl’s outcries were receding down 
the hill and he thought the bear must 
be carrying her off. When the screaming 
stopped, he jumped to his feet and ran 
uphill as fast as he could, unaware of 
his own pain, and slumped alongside 
Don Gullett's sleeping bag. All Roy Du- 
cat could think of was Julie Helgeson, 
and her helplessness and his own help- 
lessness in the face of the attack. 

Tom Walton counted 13 besides him- 
self as they headed down the rocky, shaly 
path that led from the chalet to the trail 
cabin, where a light seemed to be blink- 
ing. First came Walton and two girls 
from the staff and behind them he rec- 
ognized Father Connolly, a Jesuit, with 
his companion, Steve Pierre, an Indian; 
two doctors named Lipinski and Lin- 
dan; the ranger-naturalist Joan Dever- 
eaux with her two-way radio; a strong 
young man from Montana named Mon- 
ty Kuka; and several other guests. Steve 


Pierre knew that there was only one thing 
on earth that would frighten a crazed 
bear and that was fire. With Father Con- 
nolly and several helpers, the Indian had 
grabbed up a galvanized metal tub, filled 
it with scrap wood, set it blazing and 
dragged it with them. From the instant 
the rescue party rounded the last bend 
and came upon the scene at the trail 
cabin, the place exploded into action 
and confusion. The sight of Roy Du- 
cat, pale and bloodstrcakcd, dispelled 
any feeling of lighthearted adventure. 

In the flickering light Dr. Olgierd Lin- 
dan asked for a first-aid kit. A few sec- 
onds later he was applying makeshift 
compresses and tourniquets to the boy’s 
gaping wounds. The surgeon. John Li- 
pinski, stood by, ready to take over the 
case as soon as the first aid was com- 
pleted. Like everybody else, Lipinski had 
heard Roy Ducat beg them to find the 
girl, but he. knew that the search for the 
other victim would have to wait. 

“Find something to carry him on.” 
Dr. Lindan said over his shoulder, and 
Monty Kuka and one of the girls ran 
to the trail cabin and began pounding 
on the door. When it gave, young Kuka 
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ripped down a set of bedsprings that 
had been nailed across the window to 
keep out the bears. Several of the men 
took handholds on Ducat’s sleeping bag 
and lifted him gently to the springs. The 
weakened boy kept asking about the girl. 
“Where is she?” he said. “Did you find 
her yet?” Dr. Lipinski told him to rest 
and save his strength, and a small party 
of stretcher bearers under the surgeon's 
direction began climbing up toward the 
chalet. The boy was taken inside and 
placed on one of the dining-room ta- 
bles. Dr. Lipinski rolled up his sleeves 
to go to work. 

About half of the original rescue par- 
ty had remained below at the trail cabin, 
some of them in the expectation that 
they would start searching for the girl, 
others simply to give aid and comfort 
to Joan Devereaux, who was frantically 
trying to raise headquarters on her pack- 
set radio. Joan remembered that the 
headquarters call number was 720, and 
she said over and over, "Scven-two-oh, 
seven-two-oh, this is Granite Park Cha- 
let. We have a bear emergency here.” 
When this brought no response, she be- 
gan repeating the park’s emergency code: 
“Code three emergency! Code three 
emergency! Bear attack! Bear attack!" 
Again there was no answer, and the ex- 
cited young naturalist regretted her lack 
of familiarity with the equipment she 
had never expected to have to use. 

Suddenly a clear "10-four" crackled 
across the still night air in response. The 



Roy Ducal was badly mauled by a grizzly. 


speaker identified himself as Ranger Bert 
Gildart, said he was on his way over 
the Divide in his patrol car, and in- 
structed Granite Park Chalet to stand 
by while he made contact with head- 
quarters and tried to put the two in 
touch with each other. Minutes later an- 
other voice, deep and calm and reas- 
suring, came through the speaker. It was 
Fire Control Officer Gary Bunney. 
speaking from the park’s fire headquar- 
ters and asking what the problem was. 

“A mauling! We had a mauling!" Joan 
shouted hysterically. 

"Ten-four,” the calm voice returned. 

‘ You had a mauling. What do you 
need?" 

Now the nervous girl seemed to calm 
slightly, and, spacing out her words but 
still almost shouting, she said, "Wc- 
have-a-doclor. We-do-not-need-a-doc- 
tor. We-nced-mcdical-supplics." 

“Ten-four," the calm voice answered. 
“Tell me exactly what supplies.” 

Dr. Lindan took the microphone and 
began listing what was needed. When 
the medical information had been trans- 
mitted, Naturalist Devereaux informed 
headquarters that there was a possibility 
that another person had been dragged 
away by the bear, and Bunney told her 
that help was en route. 

"All right," Dr. Lindan said to the 
group when the radio again fell silent, 
“now we go and find the girl." 

Tom Walton said, "Wait a minute, 
let’s think about it." 



Brave Julie Helgeson died of her wounds 


Everybody looked toward Joan Dev- 
ercaux. She was a slip of a girl and bare- 
ly out of college, but she was wearing 
the dark green uniform of the National 
Park Service and therefore she was ipso 
facto the leader. She thought for a mo- 
ment and announced flatly that no one 
was going to head into the black night 
and look for the girl they were going 
to return to the chalet and wait for pro- 
fessional help. Dr. Lindan said he did 
not understand. “We must save the girl." 
he said. The ranger-naturalist replied 
that it would be a foolhardy move when 
they did not even know in what direc- 
tion she had disappeared. 

Hurried conversations broke out. Fa- 
ther Connolly sided with Dr. Lindan. 
"There’s no time to stand here argu- 
ing," the priest said. "The girl might be 
bleeding to death while we talk." 

The naturalist said that there was no 
point in risking anyone else’s life when 
help was already on the way. She pre- 
vailed and the group trudged back to 
the chalet. 

Nancy Walton had been sitting on 
the balcony with some of the other wom- 
en, listening to a strange sound in the 
night. It sounded like a low morning. 
Someone had suggested that it might 
be an owl, but someone else pointed 
out that owls were rare around Granite 
Park. It was only later that Nancy and 
the others realized they had heard the 
moans of the grizzly's victim. 

While the two doctors were looking 
Roy Ducat over, another man came out 
of the darkness and introduced himself 
as a physician from Malmstrom Air 
Force Base. When Joan Devereaux heard 
the news, she breathed a silent prayer of 
thanks. Not only were there three doctors 
in attendance but Dr. Lipinski’s wife was 
a registered nurse, and except for the fact 
there were almost no medical supplies on 
the premises, there was every chance to 
hope for the boy’s recovery. 

Dr. Lindan had stepped back as the 
surgeon, Lipinski, had taken over the 
medical procedures, and at the quiet an- 
proach of Father Connolly. Dr. Lindan 
reported softly that the boy was going 
to survive and he would like to begin 
on the rescue of the girl as quickly as pos- 
sible. Father Connolly agreed and went 
to round up others. In a few minutes a 
party of eight or 10 would-be rescuers 
was ready to depart, but Joan Devereaux 
intercepted them and told them that a 
rescue helicopter and an armed ranger 
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NIGHT OF HORROR continued 

would be on the scene within minutes 
and ordered them to wait. She and Wal- 
ton hastily impressed about 20 chalet 
guests into duty preparing a landing site. 

It was ready when the throbbing lights 
of the helicopter appeared over the 
mountains to the south. 

The helicopter began settling down for 
the landing, the four corner fires blazed 
high into the sky and a wide circle of 
guests pointed flashlights upward to out- 
line the area. As the aircraft came within 
the range of the fires, embers swirled into 
the night air. Then, with a gentle bump 
and a whoosh of settling air, the helicop- 
ter was down. Even before the rotor had 
stopped turning, a man in ranger uniform 
opened the door and jumped out, cra- 
dling a rifle in his arms. Willing hands 
reached into the aircraft for the medical 
supplies, which were rushed into the im- 
provised operating room. 

Still in Don Gullett’s blue sleeping 
bag. Ducat was lifted to the seat along- 
side helicopter pilot John Westover and 
whisked away in the night. All this was 
completed in 10 or 15 minutes, and at 
last Joan Devereaux turned to her su- 
perior ranger and said, "Now we’ve got 
to go find the girl." 

Gary Bunncy said, “You stay here 
and handle the radio. I’ll take the men 
and go down.” 

As the posse of searchers disappeared 
on the trail to the cabin below, the wea- 
ry naturalist went inside the chalet din- 
ing room to put the radio back on the 
air. Dr. Lipinski told her, “Let me know 
when they bring in the girl,” and dis- 
appeared in the direction of his room. 

There was no way in which the news 
of the tragic events at Granite Park could 
reach the five sleeping campers at Trout 
Lake. They lay undisturbed until, some- 
time between 2 and 3 in the morning, De- 
nise Hucklc found herself awake and 
listening intently to a splashing sound 
that was coming from the shallow wa- 
ter alongside the camp. Her dog Squirt 
pushed himself up on his front paws 
and peered into the night toward the 
sound, and when a low growl began to 
issue from the puppy’s throat, Denise 
grabbed him and stuffed him under her 
sleeping bag. She thought she could make 
out the silhouette of a bear and she did 
not want Squirt to antagonize the an- 
imal. When the sounds seemed to move 
away, Denise woke the others and told 
them what she had heard. After a few 


minutes of silence, the Noseck brothers 
scrambled out and rebuilt the fire, by 
now only a bed of dull embers. They 
set a sack of cookies on the edge of a drift- 
wood log, fanned up the fire once again 
and returned to their bags. Within a 
few minutes they all saw a bear walk to 
the edge of the camp, grab up the cook- 
ie bag in a huge paw, and disappear. 
The five frightened campers decided to 
lie awake, feed the fire and wait for dawn. 
It was 3 o'clock. Once again the bear 
began splashing in the shallow water be- 
low the camp, and almost simultaneously 
a woofing sound seemed to come from 
the woods above. For a few minutes 
the companions of the night discussed 
whether bears attacked in packs or cou- 
ples, and finally decided that they did 
not. By 4 a.m. the noises had stopped 
and most of the campers had pulled the 
bags over their heads and gone back to 
sleep. 

It was 4:30 and the fire had fallen to 
embers again when Denise heard a splash 
and narrowed her eyes to peer into the 
night and saw a bear coming at a lope 
straight from the shoreline toward the 
center of the camp. When the bear was 
four or five feet away and she could 
make out its head and upper body clear- 
ly, Denise pulled the sleeping bag over 
herself and Squirt just as the dog began 
a high-pitched squeal. Lying perfectly 
still inside the warm bag, the terrified 
girl heard a ripping noise that sounded 
like shredding canvas, but then there 
was a silence broken only by the deep 
breathing and grunting of the grizzly. 

Paul Dunn woke up to see the huge 
form of the bear standing next to him. 
Noiselessly, the boy slithered back into 
his bag and tried to remain absolutely 
still. He heard the bear making more 
sniffing sounds, and suddenly he real- 
ized that the sniffs were getting closer. 
Then something crunched into the bag 
and took a firm grip on his sweatshirt. 
Instinctively the boy threw back the flap 
and scrambled to his feet, slamming into 
the bear in the process and shouting to 
no one in particular, “The goddam bear 
tore my shirt!” When the grizzly reared 
up as though to attack, Paul dashed to 
a tree and climbed 30 or 40 feet in a mat- 
ter of seconds, ripping and cutting his 
chest and his legs on the desperate as- 
cent. When he reached the safety of the 
top, he looked down and saw the bear 
circling lazily below. 

Lying in bags side by side, Denise 


and Ron Noseck saw the bear amble 
over to Paul Dunn’s tree, a few feet out- 
side the semicircle of campers, and Ron 
decided that the time had come to run 
for trees of their own. Noseck told De- 
nise to run, and when she did not move 
he yanked her from the sleeping bag 
and gave her a shove. The couple ran 
about 50 yards in the direction of the 
original camp, and as they ran they heard 
Paul Dunn shouting down from his tree- 
top. They reached a slight incline and 
stopped, gasping for breath, as the pup- 
py came bounding up. Ron boosted the 
girl up a tree, threw the dog to her, 
then shinnied up a tree of his own. 

From his observation point almost di- 
rectly above the camp, Paul Dunn saw 
everything that happened within the 
small circle of reddish light thrown off 
by the dying fire. He saw Ron and De- 
nise run down the shoreline, followed 
by the puppy, and then he saw the griz- 
zly walk toward Ray Noseck’s sleeping 
bag and begin sniffing rapidly. When 
the bear turned momentarily toward Mi- 
chele Koons' bag, Ray came out of his 
own as though shot from a gun and head- 
ed down the lake toward Denise and 
Ron, shouting as he ran, “Get out of 
your bag and run for it!” 

Paul hollered at Michele. “Get out! 
Get out! Unzip and get out!” 

The bear clamped its jaws on the side 
of the sleeping bag and Paul heard the 
girl scream. When the animal raked the 
bag with its claws, Michele cried out, 
“He’s ripping my arm!” 

"Michele!” Paul shouted. "Get out 
of your bag! Run and climb a tree!" 

“1 can’t," the girl screamed. "He’s 
got the zipper!” 

Then the defenseless girl shouted, 
"He’s got my arm ... my arm is gone! 
Oh, my God, I’m dead!” 

Paul Dunn saw the bear lift the sleep- 
ing bag in its mouth and drag it out of 
the circle of fire and up the hillside into 
the darkness. He shouted down the lake 
to the other three, "He’s pulling her up 
the hill!" and then, "She’s dead! She’s 
dead!” 

In the hysteria of the moment, it 
seemed to the 16-year-old boy that he 
must get dressed and join his friends, 
and when he figured that the bear and 
its helpless bundle were at least 50 yards 
up the hill he scrambled down the trunk 
and slipped on his trousers. Then he 
sprinted along the lake to the others 
and climbed another tree, and the four 
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survivors of the attack comforted one 
another and waited for the dawn. 

It came at 6 a.m.. an hour and a half 
after the attack, and while Ray attend- 
ed to Denise and the dog. the two young- 
er men ran back to the campsite and 
gathered up shoes and jackets. They did 
not walk into the dark woods to search 
for Michele, from somewhere up the 
hill in the direction the bear had taken. 
Ron was sure he could hear the sound 
of bones being crushed. The four camp- 
ers yanked on their shoes and ran down 
the trail toward the turnoff that led up 
and over Howe Ridge. Denise thought 
she saw the bear in the brush as they 
ran. but she said nothing, and two hours 
later, after running and stumbling four 
miles up and down the 2.000 feet of 
hill, the campers burst out on the road 
that ran from Going to the Sun High- 
way along to the northern edge of Lake 
McDonald to Kellys Camp. A fisherman 
and his wife had parked at the trail head 
and were just starting to hike in. but 
they took one look at the panicky group 
coming out and urged them into their 
car. When they pulled up at the path 
that led to the lake and the small rang- 
er station, the four refugees from Trout 
Lake asked their benefactors to keep 
the dog in the car. Then they rushed off 
to tell their story to the ranger. 

Fire Control Officer Gary Bunney and 
his rescue party had begun their mercy 
mission at 2.45 a.m., almost exactly two 
hours after the attack in the Granite 
Park campground. Since they were not 
sure exactly where Roy Ducal and Julie 
Helgeson had been camping, the rescue 
party decided to go straight down the 
path to the trail cabin and try to fan 
out from there in the general direction 
of the campground. Bunney was in the 
lead, a powerful miner's lamp strapped 
to his forehead and his finger lightly 
touching the safety of his .300 Winchester 
Magnum. Right behind him were Steve 
Pierre. Tom Walton. Robert Klein, Fa- 
ther Connolly. Dr. Lindan. Monty 
Koka, Don Gullett and six or eight 
others. They had not gone more than 
100 yards down trail when they had to 
step over bear droppings, fresh and 
steaming in the cool night air, and Gary 
Bunney slowed the pace for a short con- 
suha'.ion. He adjusted his head lamp so 
that it would shine directly on the sights 
of his rifle and said: "If the bear comes 
into sight, we'll be in a tough spot. 


There’s only one chance, and that's for 
you to shine your lights right on him 
and keep them shining on him. be- 
cause I can't hit him in this darkness 
and, whether you know it or not, a griz- 
zly can move. And remember this: 
stay back! Don't go moving out ahead 
of me, because if you do, we'll just be 
one big jumble of bodies out there. I 
won't know where I can shoot and 
where I can't, and a lot of people 
could get hurt." 

As the group continued toward the 
trail cabin, stepping gingerly across more 
fresh sign, Walton focused his five-cell 
flashlight out ahead of the ranger, but 
even this powerful torch was dimming 
after several hours of use. Behind Wal- 
ton there was a small amount of dif- 
fused reddish light coming from the fire 
tub dragged by the priest and fed by 
some of the others, but not enough to 
shine more than a few feel into the bush- 
es of the limberline area. 

The little camp that Roy and Julie 
had used turned out to be in the middle 
of the cleared area where the park ser- 
vice had hauled in material for tables 
and toilets and benches but had not yet 
put them together. Sleeping bags, shoes 
and camp gear were strewn about. There 
was an indistinct trail of blood leading 
up the hill toward the trail cabin, and a 
pool of blood soaked into a trampled 
patch of false hellebore a few feet down 
the hill. "Didn't the boy say he came up- 
hill all the way?" Steve Pierre asked Don 
Gullett. 

"Yes.” Gullett said. 

The Indian and Bunney reached the 
same conclusion at once. "This must 
be the girl’s blood down here." the rang- 
er said, "The bear must have carried 
her downhill." 

The group spread out and began to 
move haltingly dow n the mountain. They 
were calling, "Julie, Julie, where are you, 
Julie?" But the fact of the bear’s ex- 
istence was uppermost in all their minds. 
Some of the men were banging on pots 
to add to the noise, and Father Con- 
nolly and an assistant continued to drag 
the fire tub along the ground, while oth- 
ers ran around try ing to find scrap w ood 
to keep the bla/e high. No one wanted 
to be alone, but neither could they stay 
in a big mass and hope to find the miss- 
ing girl. So the line expanded and con- 
tracted with the courage of the men and 
the menace of the night. 

Now the Indian called out that he 



Michele Koons wav a victim til Trout Lake. 


had found a trail of blood specks along 
the asters and the glacier lilies, and the 
group knotted up behind him. Within a 
few yards he leaned over and picked up 
a bloody purse, empty except for a sin- 
gle dollar bill. The Indian increased his 
pace down the slope. The men followed 
the Indian far down the mountain, out 
of sight of the chalet light, and then the 
bloody trail disappeared. "I'm sorry," 
Steve Pierre said, "but it's gone. We'll 
have to spread out again." 

The searchers had traveled the length 
of a football field from the campsite. 
There were neither trails nor cleared 
areas nor further bear sign to guide them, 
and they moved apart reluctantly and 
began creeping down the slope trying 
to come across the trail of blood again. 
The line of search had dropped down 
another 20 yards when an alien sound 
began to intrude itself into the inter- 
stices o! the noisemaking. “Quiet!" Bun- 
ney begged. Slowly the group brought 
itself to cider, from off to the left and 
slightly further down the slope, they 
heard a muted cry for help. The strung- 
out searchers reacted as a single per- 
son. They dashed headlong, tripping over 
logs and bushes, toward the small weak 
voice. 

Bunney , Tom Walton and Steve Pierre 
were the first to reach the scene. The 
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girl lay on her face in a hollow. Her 
body was ripped and tom. and she was 
covered with blood. To the first observ- 
ers it appeared impossible that she could 
be alive. But when Dr. Lindan came run- 
ning up and dropped to his knees over 
the prostrate form, the girl began to 
move her lips, and then everyone could 
hear her say, “It hurts ” 

“Get something to carry her on," Dr. 
Lindan said over his shoulder, and Mon- 
ty Kuka and Don Gullett and a few oth- 
ers dashed back toward the trail cabin. 
250 yards away, to rip off another bed- 
spring. Dr. Lindan examined the girl. 
Somehow she had managed to roll her 
blood-drenched blouse into a ball and 
slip it under her head for a pillow. She 
wore cutoff jeans and there were punc- 
ture holes and long rips in the back of 
her pant legs. Her hair was matted with 
blood and dirt, and a foam of blood 
was oozing from holes in both left and 
right thorax regions. 

Dr. Lindan recognized these “sucking 
wounds” as an immediate threat to the 


girl's life. One lung was already col- 
lapsed, and the punctures made it im- 
possible for her to breath normally. Her 
facial and neck muscles were contorted 
and throbbing as they worked to re- 
place the oxygen that was hissing out 
of the holes in her chest faster than it 
could be replaced. Quickly Dr. Lindan 
placed compresses on the holes and ban- 
daged them as tightly as he could. He 
started to turn the girl over gently, and 
she said, “Cold, cold." Dr. Lindan 
ripped off his shirt and covered her. 

When the slow procession of shouting 
men appeared to be approaching up the 
mountain, Joan woke Dr. Lipinski. As 
soon as Julie Helgeson was transferred 
from the bedspring to the table, the doc- 
tor gave her an intramuscular shot for 
pain and began removing the first-aid 
bandages that covered the severe suck- 
ing wound of the left thorax. The punc- 
ture was about an inch and a half wide. 
Dr. Lipinski placed his hand across it 
and realized that there was no way to im- 
provise a perfect seal. Indeed the sur- 


geon doubted that the problem could 
have been solved in the operating room 
of a major hospital; too much time had 
passed. As he hurriedly applied a dress- 
ing to the wound and tried to cover 
over each pinpoint of air leakage, he 
saw that the girl’s body was calling on 
the last reserves of respiration; muscles 
in the neck and the intercostals between 
the ribs were standing out clearly as they 
tried to assist primary muscles of res- 
piration — the diaphragm and the ab- 
dominal muscles — and still there was 
that terrible suck-suck of the air being 
lost through the hole. 

Lipinski ordered his teen-aged daugh- 
ter Terese to hold the flashlight close 
while he began a cutdown to try to find 
a vein in the girl’s ankle, but no matter 
how deeply he probed, he found noth- 
ing but chalky white flesh. The surgeon 
abandoned the ankle and cut into the 
wrist, and after much effort he succeed- 
ed in finding an uncollapsed vein and 
inserted the needle. The plasma bottle 
was hung from a rafter high above, and 
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Through our exclusive K2A construction, we ballistically redesigned our Titleist ball to travel farther, get 
more distance. Then, on the 1 968 Tour, hundreds of pros tested it for us. Results? The Touring Pros found 
that new Titleist consistently outdistanced all other balls. In fact it caused so much tour excitement that 
more pros than ever before immediately switched over to new Titleist. Which means, when you play 
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MAKE YOUR MOTHER’S DAY-FATHER’S DAY WISH COME TRUE! 


ENTER THE 

One Hour “Martinizing” Dry Cleaning 



IMCIZK 

His & Her Volkswagen Karmann Ghias. 



Yes. here's your opportunity to make a Mother's Day-Father’s Day 
wish come true! Enter the One Hour "Martinizing" His & Hers Sweep- 
stakes and win a pair of snappy Karmann-Ghia sports cars! Or win 
one of over a thousand other prizes! You don't have to buy anything. 
Just visit your nearby One Hour ' Martinizing" Dry Cleaner -get free 
details and an entry blank. The Sweepstakes closes June 23, 1969. 
Wisconsin residents may enter by printing name & address on a 
3"x5" piece of paper and mailing to Martin. P.O. Box 299, New York, 
N. Y. 10046. Void where prohibited by law. CANADIAN ENTRANTS 
In order to win must correctly answer a skill-testing question. 
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NIGHT OF HOBROR continued 



Dramatic new concept in radio 

You’ve never heard FM/AM sound like this . . . sound 
employing Zenith’s famous "Circle of Sound" concept. A unique 
deflector cone, mounted above a big 6 W high-compliance 
speaker, drives sound outward in all directions. Wherever you sit, 
you always hear "Front-and-Center" sound. Hear 
The Metropolitan, Model A424, at your Zenith dealer’s soon. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in before the name goes on. 


FREE "MASTERGRIP'' GOLF GLOVE 

PLAY BETTER GOLF 

Get more accuracy - 
a Improve your whole game with • 

^ROBERTO DE VICENZO’S : 

MASTERGRIP" 
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tsssi GLOVE ^ 

GET 3 GLOVES FOR ONLY $9.90! 

Order two gloves '•> $4.95 ea 

WE’LL SEND YOU A GLOVE FREE! 




The patented bump'' keeps 
club in right position, giving 
more power and accuracy 
Made ot finest, washable. 
' CA8RETTA LEATHER 


TO: "MASTERGRIP" J Check or money order end 
P.O. BOX 4636-1 '*^d 50c postage S handling: 

NO. HOLLYWOOD, Cal.f resid add 5% tax) 
CALIF 91607 CHARGt 10 : ® '“ b 
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STRENGTH IN 
77 SECONDS 

That's all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 

No strenuous exercises no elaborate gym 
equipment .. no lengthy, tedious work-outs 
You don't need time, space, or energy to multi- 
ply your strength to broaden your shoul- 
ders . to increase you r lung capacity ... to 
trim your waistline to develop vigor Now the 
same method of Isometric-Isotonic Contrac- 
tion that trained the German Olympic Team 
and other world-famous athletes can help YOU 
puild a powerful physique. Yes. even if you 
are 30. 50 years old or more. Unlike ordinary 
isometric contraction devices, the TENSOLA- 
TOR* combines both Isometric and Isotonic 
benefits in a series of quick 7-second exer- 
cises that you do once a day in your own room 
-less than 2 minutes in all! Muscles grow 
stronger, shoulders broaden, chest expands, 
waist tapers down— and you feel like a new 
man Fast? We guarantee impressive results 
in 10 days or your money back without ques- 
tion. Send for the big brochure that shows 
itep-by-step illustrations of the Tensolator 
Method. Enclose this ad with your name and 
address, and 25c to cover postage and han- 
dling to: 

THOYLO CORPORATION. Dept. SO 56 
509 Fifth Avenue. New York, N Y 10017. 


the precious fluid began seeping into the 
girl's circulatory system. 

Tom Walton had been standing on 
the outer fringe of the medical team, 
but there seemed nothing that he could 
contribute to the operation so he head- 
ed out to help keep the fires blazing 
for the incoming helicopter. As he left, 
Walton saw the priest take up a sta- 
tion at the end of the table and begin 
whispering to the girl. He spoke to her 
of God's love and concern, and the 
girl, momentarily at rest, seemed to re- 
spond. "The doctors arc doing every- 
thing that can be done to take care of 
you," the priest said softly, "and you 
know that God will watch over you 
and take care of you." 

Weakly, the girl said, "Yes, I know 
He will." 

Father Connolly looked down the ta- 
bic ai Dr. Lipinski and without saying 
a word asked the surgeon if the girl was 
going to live. With the merest sidc-to- 
side motion of his head. Dr. Lipinski 
told the priest that the end was very 
near. "Can you get some water?" the 
priest asked Ann Lipinski, and the nurse 
rushed away toward the kitchen. When 
she returned she cautioned Father Con- 
nolly not to let the patient try to sip the 
water, but simply to wet a rag and let 
her suck at it. The priest said he want- 
ed the water for another purpose. 

"You know that God loves you. don't 
you?" he said gently, but the girl was 
no longer able to speak— she squeezed 
his hand with the lightest of pressure. 
He asked if she had been baptized, but 
she did not answer and he told her that 
he was going to baptize her conditionally. 
While the doctor watched, the priest 
traced the sign of the cross on the girl's 
forehead and whispered, "I baptize you 
in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit." He gave her ab- 
solution for her sins, and when he said 
the Act of Contrition they all saw, to 
their amazement, that the girl seemed 
to be trying to follow with her lips. Then 
suddenly her breathing became loud and 
shallow; she hiccoughed once or twice 
and lay silent. It was 4; 1 2 a.m. 

Not long afterward the helicopter took 
off from the improvised pad behind 
Granite Park Chalet and blinked away 
in the night w ith the body of Julie Hclge- 
son strapped to its right landing tray. 
Most of the participants in the long or- 
deal returned to the dining room, where 
coffee and hot chocolate were still be- 
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ing served by Mrs. Eileen Anderson and 
the kitchen staff. For a while nothing 
was said, but then the busy ranger-nat- 
uralist, Joan Devereaux, entered the 
room and said she had an announcement 
to make. She told the hushed group that 
in the morning around 9 breakfast would 
be served, and as soon after breakfast 
as possible they would hike out of Gran- 
ite Park Chalet en masse along the Loop 
Trail. She said this was not an order — 
people could stay or go by themselves 
if they wished, but she emphasized that 
there was safety in numbers. 

J ust before dawn on this Sunday morn- 
ing the radio traffic finally quieted in 
the ranger station near the head of Lake 
McDonald, and Ranger Leonard Landa 
dozed off to sleep. No matter what had 
happened, he would still have to arise 
at 8 a.m. and begin to attend to the thou- 
sand natural shocks of a busy Sunday 
in the park, and not merely his own thou- 
sand natural shocks, but several others’ 
as well. At 8 o’clock he jumped up to 
the sound of his alarm and began going 
through the motions of dressing and 
bathing and stuffing a few crumbs of 
breakfast into his mouth. By 8:10 he 
was going into the cramped office along- 
side his bedroom, still rubbing his eyes 
and thinking about the radio reports of 
the tragic events at Granite Park Cha- 
let, and then he heard the sound from 
down the lake. Somebody was hurrying 
along the fiat stones behind the station. 
Landa prided himself on being able to 
read these familiar clattering noises with 
almost perfect accuracy. This time he 
told himself that there were several peo- 
ple on the stones. He opened the door 
of his office and fell back as four young 
people in extreme states of disarray tum- 
bled inside and began talking simulta- 
neously. 

‘’Wait,’’ Landa said. "Wait!” He 
pointed to one of the three boys. "You 
talk!” he said. 

With frequent disorderly interpola- 
tions from the others, Ray Noseck told 
Landa a rambling story about a bear 
coming into their camp at Trout Lake 
and chasing them up trees. As Noseck 
spoke, Landa remembered issuing a fire 
permit to the group the day before, but 
it seemed to him that someone was miss- 
ing now. Yes, there had been two girls 
the day before, one tall and one short- 
er, and now there was only the tall one, 
shivering and shaking as the man ram- 
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the world's favorite golf carts by 


Three classic Bag Boy models — Master 
($42.95), Elite ($37.95), or Special ($32.95): ten 
exciting Clubster fashion colors in Deluxe 
($49.95) or Standard ($44.95); and two great 
Play Day models— Deluxe ($27.95) or Standard 
($22.95). 
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Four tips on how to be- 
come an unforgettable 
American memory. 

1. Stop, look and listen. That's the easiest 
way to encounter a foreign visitor. (And. if 
you don't encounter one, what will he. she or 
perhaps they-have to remember you by?) 

2. Prepare to jump a hurdle. What sort of 
hurdle 7 Well, let’s say you've just stopped, 
looked and listened in a bustling bus ter 
minal. Your alert eye catches the tenta- 
tive movement of someone who takes a 
quick step forward. An even quicker step 
back. Then stands stock still, looking lost. 
You've spotted one! Your foreign visitor. 
And he (or perhaps she) is lost, but too 
shy to ask directions. And you're just 
about to offer help. But. suddenly, you 
can't? You're too shy too? Then that's your 
hurdle. Jump it. Or simply step across. 

3. That's not your hurdle, but you've just 
run into another? Your English-speaking 
visitor doesn't understand your answer to 
his question, even though it was direct 
and exact? It's probably his ears. Perhaps 
they're long attuned to British English, or 
Australian English, or Irish English, and 
they find your rapid fire American English 
difficult to catch. So repeat your answer, 
slowly. 

4. You have no trouble communicating, 
you just don't know the place he seeks? 
Take a moment to glance around. And 
another to dig into your memory. Chances 
are you do know a Tourist Information 
Center, or Travelers Aid. or Chamber of 
Commerce Office and you could take him 
there. 

One foreign visitor's most 
unforgettable American 
memory might easily be you. 

UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 
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NIGHT OF HORROR continued 

bled along with his story, “Wait!" Landa 
said once again. “Where's the other 
girl?" 

"She’s still up there," Noseck said. 
"The bear dragged her away." An in- 
voluntary shudder went through the 
young ranger's body, and he was not 
sure he was wide awake. Events shaded 
into events. He had gone to bed musing 
about the Trout Lake bear and then sat 
up all night listening to the crackling sug- 
gestions of a deadly bear attack at Gran- 
ite Park over the radio. Now it seemed 
like the whole process was about to re- 
peat itself. "All right," Landa said, try- 
ing to pull himself logether. "All right! 
One of you has got to go back with me 
so I can figure out what the situation is. 
You can show me where you last saw 
the girl. She might be O.K. She might 
be waiting up a tree for us." 

"She's not up a tree," one of the boys 
said. 

"We'll find out,” Landa said. He 
picked up the phone and called head- 
quarters. “Chief Ranger's office,” a voice 
answered, and Landa explained that a 
girl was missing and he was going in to 
Trout Lake to look for her. 

"Another girl?" the man at headquar- 
ters asked incredulously. "It looks that 
way," Landa answered. 

"Take your rifle." the man said, "and 
be careful!” 

Landa loaded his .300 H&H Magnum, 
then he pointed to the two younger boys 
and ordered them to accompany him. 
"You take the girl back home," he said 
to Ray Noscck, who was comforting the 
distraught Denise Huckle. Landa, Paul 
Dunn and Ron Noseck rode in the Park 
Service pickup half a mile to the Trout 
Lake trail head. Then they moved on 
foot up and over the ridge. When they 
reached the logjam and saw the ruins 
of the original camp, the ranger still en- 
tertained the hope that the girl would 
be waiting for them in a trectop perch. 
But then maybe she would not. Maybe 
another bear had chosen the same night 
to kill. It would be extraordinary after 
57 years without a single death. Landa 
told himself. "All right," he said to Paul 
and Ron, "what was her name again?" 

"Michele." the boys said. 

The party spread out a few feet and 
began walking through the brush, call- 
ing the girl's name softly. When they 
reached a point about 50 yards along 
the lakeshore, Paul Dunn pointed to the 
earth and said, "This is where she was." 
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Slowly the four searchers worked their 
way up the bank and into the shadowy 
woods, with Landa and his cocked rifle 
in the lead. When they crossed the trail, 
the ranger's eye was caught by a speck 
of white lying on the path, and almost 
without thinking he leaned over and 
picked it up. It fell like a piece of hu- 
man flesh. He took a closer look and 
saw that he was holding an car. The re- 
alization came as a shock, and Landa 
said to himself that a human car does 
not look like a human ear when it is de- 
tached from the body. There was no 
blood and no raggedness to the edge 
it was as though the car had been neat- 
ly dissected in a laboratory. All at once 
Landa felt sick. "Here's her ear!" he 
blurted out. 

They had gone only a few feet farth- 
er when they came across the remains 
of the girl’s sleeping bag, and from there 
up the slope a trail of leathers marked 
the direction of the bear's travel. Soon 
they came to a lightweight blue poplin 
jacket decorated with flowers, and a 
blouse; both were soaked with blood. 
Landa was studying them when one of 
the boys called down, "Here she is!" 

The ranger dropped the clothing and 
rushed up the hillside, almost tripping 
over two large logs before coming to a 
depression in the earth that marked the 
spot where grizzlies or humans or both 
had once buried food and garbage. The 
sky was almost shut out by a canopy of 
spruce trees. There was squawhair li- 
chen. "grizzly hair." everywhere and 
some of the trees were losing their pur- 
chase in the thin soil and beginning to 
angle down toward the earth, mingling 
their upper branches with the tops of 
thimblebcrry and mountain ash bushes. 
Inexplicably, Landa found himself think- 
ing how peaceful the scene was, and 
then he reached the boys’ side and looked 
down at the remains of Michele Koons. 
The girl was on her back and mutilated 
beyond recognition. Landa could hardly 
tell she was a female: her abdomen was 
gone and the hair was missing from her 
head. The ranger covered his face with 
his hands and backed down the hill. It 
took him a few minutes to pull himself 
together. 


NEXT WEEK 

Were the deaths of Julie Helgeson and Mi- 
chele Koons murder? Jack Olsen answers that 
question and others in his concluding chapter . 



The fat get fetter. 


In this slimmcd-down, 
trim-lined, low-calorie 
era. one wide track tire 
has really gone over big 
Fatso, the wide track 
belted with fiber glass by 
Armstrong. 

And now it’ll go over 
even bigger. Because now 
there’s a fatter Fatso to fit 
all the sporty, high per- 
formance cars. 

Whether you hop 
from your driveway to the 
station weekdays, or tool 
around in rallies on week- 


ends. chances are there's a 
Fatso to help give you a 
little more peace of mind. 

Fatsos offer all the 
good things you’ve heard 
about w ide tracks. Lots of 
rubber to grip hold of the 
road Great cornering. 
Smart looks. 

And an important 
extra: beneath the rubber 
hide, and above the poly- 
ester cords, arc two belts 
of fiber glass. They keep 
the treads firm and tough. 

As a Fatso rides, it’s 


subject to less scuffing and 
squirming and abrasion 
than an ordinary tire. It 
stays cool. 

This resistance to 
heat, especially at high 
speeds, means you can vir- 
tually forget about blow- 
outs. And you can expect 
up to double the mileage 
you get from ordinary tires 
. . . maybe more. 

Check your yellow 
pages for the name of an 
Armstrong dealer. That’s 
where you'll find Fatso. 


There’s a Fatso for everyone at 

Armstrong 
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The bald eagle may be on the 
verge of extinction due to DDT, 
and the one depicted on the jack- 
et of a new record is shedding a 
tear — not, presumably, over its 
fate, but over that of America. 

“ America the Beautiful," the 
jacket copy reads. “An Account 
of Its Disappearance by Gary 
McFarland." The orchestral 
work has been termed ‘‘Amer- 
ica's first protest symphony — a 
Picture of Dorian Gray, using 
our country as its ravaged hero.” 
One movement is called “80 
Miles an Hour through Beer- 
Can Country." "You hear the 
brass and the electric guitar roar- 
ing onto the scene," the 35-year- 
old composer and jazz musician 
explains, “and it’s like, well, here 
come the bulldozers." 

♦ Howard Cosell a Yalie? For 
three days as a (paid) Hoyt Fel- 
low at Silliman College. Cosell , 
took part in a class in Russian I 
history, visited a mill-in (Yale’s 
version of a sit-in, which breaks 
up when academic discipline is 
threatened) and learned that 
martinis are not served in thecol- i 
lege dining hall. The highlight 
of Cosell's stay was his confron- | 
tation with Sterling Professor of | 
Philosophy Paul Weiss, the au- 
thor of Sport, A Philosophic In- 
quiry. "Sports is like a medieval 


cook." Weiss led off. "There is 
no cookbook and the big gurus 
are telling the little gurus what 
to put in." Cosell retorted that 
* ‘sports is clearly the human dra- 
ma in microcosm. It is not a mat- 
ter of philosophy or abstraction. 
It is a matter of humanity. We 
cannot afford to romanticize 
sports as something apart from 
society." Nonetheless, he told 
Weiss that he admired his book 
and had given copies to Pete Ro- 
zelle, Bowie Kuhn, Walter Ken- 
nedy and Marvin Miller. "They 
all said that they didn't under- 
stand it," Cosell added. Weiss 
said his book had been written 
with civilized man in mind. 
"That may explain the utter lack 
of understanding by these men," 
said Cosell. 

Among our more well-traveled 
families are the Scott Carpenters 
of Bcthesda, Md. Scott Sr., 44, 
of course, circled the earth three 
times in four hours and 56 min- 
utes in 1962. Now Scott Jr., 19, 
has set out on a globe-girdling 
trip of his own, which will cer- 
tainly take longer and has so 
far been much hairier. Scott Jr. 
and four friends intend to sail 
around the world in a 44-foot 
ketch and last week they were 
in Bermuda after completing the 
first leg from Norfolk, Va. "We 


; didn't know a thing when we 
I started out," says Scott Jr., "but. 

I boy, have we been learning fast.” 
Indeed, their navigation was so 
cockeyed they sailed past Ber- 
muda in a thick fog, their en- 
gine broke down, their supplies 
ran out, and before being res- 
cued they lived for two days on 
the moisture drained from emp- 
ty vegetable cans. What docs 
Scott Sr. think about his son's 
cruise? "I think he’s a little en- 
vious,” says Scott Jr. 

"O.K., wise guys, let’s see what 
you can do," is, roughly, what 
LSU Football Coach Charles 
McClendon said to veteran Ba- 
ton Rouge Sports Editors Dan 
Hardesty and Bud Montet, 
coaches-for-a-day in the annual 
spring intrasquad game. "I had 
thought once the game got start- 
ed that the regular coaches 
would take over," said a stunned I 
Hardesty, whose team lost 52- j 
18. The score was 24-0 before 
Hardesty's team scored, and 
then he tried three consecutive 
onside kickoffs, miraculously re- 
covering two. Montet’s team 
tried a 59-yard field goal. "That 
should be some indication of the 
kind of strategy we were employ- 
ing,” he said. The 10-man coach- 
ing staff of Texas A&M, LSU's 
first opponent this fall, was on 





hand to scout the Tigers. Said 
Head Coach Gene Stallings, "I 
could have stayed home." 

<S> Charles Aznavour, the French 
singer and actor, has always 
scoffed at exercise. “Look at 
me," he’d say to athletic friends. 
"I'm in great shape and I've nev- 
er done a thing." Friends agreed. 
"He's like a piece of steel," 
they’d say. However, for his role 
as a marathon runner in the 
movie The Games Aznavour had 
to run. "When I got started it 
was exciting," he admitted lat- 
er. “I would challenge myself 
and ask what was my time and 
want to better it. When I began 
the movie I was doing the 100- 
meter run in 24 seconds, when 
I finished 1 was down to 16 sec- 
onds." Singing is his true love, 
though, and he considers it a 
sport. "You need all your fac- 
ulties," he says, “including 
lungs, stomach, belly. I stand 
there for two hours at a time, 
and the slightly nervous feeling 
helps to keep me slim. You nev- 
er see a fat French singer,” he 
claims, holding up his index fin- 
ger. "They are all like this.” 
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The Continental 


Now more than ever Continental is America’s most 
distinguished motorcar. 

You command the means to obtain fresh, temperature- 
controlled air. Or make your seat position more comfortable. 
Or do any of the things a person who sits in the lap of a 
luxury car should have done for him. 

And the interiors offered are inspired ones. 

They include materials and designs that might grace 


any place from a boardroom to a music room. 

The excellent riding qualities of this Continental are 
mentioned over and over again by Continental owners. 
And who could be in a better position to judge? 

This car is powered by the most advanced V-8 engine 
in the automotive industry: 460 cubic inches big. 
Styling is something you can see for yourself. 

Take a good look soon at your Continental dealer’s. 
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Johnny Carson, star of NBC's ‘Tonight" Show. 


Stir up a blizzard with Fresca 
and Smirnoff. 


It's the way to save yourself from the perils of 
ho-hum summer drinking. Start with an avalanche 
of Smirnoff over packed ice. Add a wag of lime. 
Then a frigid blast of Fresca. Just be sure you 
start with Smirnoff. And stay with Fresca. The 
blizzard won't howl with anything less. 



D anny Cater’s nickname is not one 
of those that will ring through the 
ages, like Poosh ’Em Up Tony or The 
Sultan of Swat. It is not even Danger- 
ous Danny or Fancy Dan. It is Carter. 
Just Carter. He has been called that by 
newspapers so often, presumably be- 
cause Cater doesn't look right to lino- 
type operators, that it has caught on 
among his fellow Oakland Athletics. 
Carter Cater. 

How is that for a little color? Re- 
member that, and you can keep Danny 
Cater distinct in your mind from Doug 
Rader and Del Unser and Wayne Co- 
mer and any number of other major 
leaguers who having been blessed nei- 
ther with dazzling habits on or off the 
field, nor with good solid baseball names 
like Rollie Fingers or Coco Laboy. nor 
with especially interesting features like 
Sandy Koufax's elbow or Ken Harrel- 
son’s nose tend to run together dimly 
in a zone of semiconsciousness some- 
where in major league expansion coun- 
try between Kansas City and Anaheim. 
Cater is the one whose name is frequent- 
ly spelled wrong. Also, he is the one hit- 
ting around .325. 

That is his forte, at least in the eyes 
of hts world statistics. His teammates 
kid him for knowing his own figures 
down to the fourth decimal, as well he 
might. Percentagewise, he was the best 
first baseman in the league last year and 
the second best hitter. He failed to fin- 
ish first in batting, at .290, only because 
Carl Yastrzcmski lost his head toward 
the end of the season and shot up over 
.300. Yastrzemski was the popular fa- 
vorite; Cater was widely accused of being 
a figment of the box-score manufactur- 
ers. To some people, in fact, the most 
egregious symptom of the Dominance 
of the Pitcher was not Bob Gibson's 
earned run average or Hoyt Wilhelm's 
age, but the fact that a Cater almost 
emerged as a league- leading hitter. Who- 
ever heard of a batting champ you never 
heard of? 

Of course, that is a shabby attitude 
to take toward a mature, competent and 
likable pro who has never batted less 
than .270 in his five major league sea- 
sons and who is in a tie for eighth 
place in lifetime batting averages among 
active American League regulars. But 
the A’s unassuming, unremarkable-look- 
ing first baseman says he does not mind 


such popular disregard. "I don’t think 
people will ever recognize me on the 
street, or anything." he says. “I don’t 
know why. They just never have. I think 
I could win the batting crown and still 
nobody would know who l was. They 
don't even know who I am where we 
live. But that's all right. Other baseball 
people know how you’re doing, and 
that’s what’s important." Cater’s goals 
do not include being a culture hero. He 
wants, he says, to keep on hitting well 
enough to stay in the lineup, and to 
keep his strikeouts down to no more 
than one in every 10 at bats. 

Danny Catcr's wife Gail, a Williams- 
port, Pa. girl he married when he was 
playing minor league ball in that city 
(where they still make their off-season 
home), is a little less nonchalant about 
his going so unnoticed. (He has never 
been accorded a full-scale personality 
sketch in any Bay Area newspaper, for 
instance. ) "It’s hard to understand about 
recognition," she says. “Even in Wil- 
liamsport he’s never had a write-up. The 
best he has received was a line or tw o say- 
ing, 'an adopted son of Williamsport 
There was a fellow who wrote for a 
New Jersey newspaper. I believe, who 
always gave Danny write-ups. I think 
he is dead now." 

Which brings up a complaint occa- 
sionally lodged against her husband 
—that he doesn't have any life out there, 
as they say. "They told me in the mi- 
nor leagues that I’d never make the ma- 
jors because I was too lackadaisical,” 
Cater recalls. "They said you had to be 
a holler guy. So I tried it for awhile, 
but it didn’t work out. I'm just not that 
kind of guy. Not with this voice of mine. 
I mean, if I were to yell right now 1 that 
lady over there probably wouldn’t no- 
tice." He motioned across to a small mid- 
dle-aged woman seated some 15 feet 
away in the hotel lobby, who looked as 
though she might faint easily. 

Another name that has been accorded 
Cater is The Texas Tenor, because he is 
from Austin and his voice sounds as 
though it comes from some smaller and 
less full-throated state. “So I just de- 
cided I'd keep playing my way, and hope 
that hollering was a lot of — well. I don’t 
want to say bull, because 1 know it can 
help the pitcher. But I’m just not that 
kind of guy.” 

It keeps coming down to what Cater 
continued 
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The name 
is Carter— er, 
Cater 

Whatever it is, nobody ever seems 
to get it right or to be aware that 
Oakland's first baseman is one of 
the game's best unknown players 
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BASEBALL ronlinunl 


is not. As ballplayers go. he is not very 
fast, powerful, daring, timid, weak or 
slow. No one has accused him of dog- 
ging it lately, but he is not Charlie Hus- 
tle. cither. His style of play is probably 
more effervescent and inclined to waste 
motion than Satchel Paige's, but not 
much more and Cater is only 28. He 
does not look like a natural for any po- 
sition, which possibly is one reason why 
he has fitted unobtrusively into every 
single one except pitcher since signing 
with the Phillies in 1958. At first base 
his favorite position (the outfield, he 
says, gets boring) and one he plays much 
better than most people realize — he has 
the air of a hired man, taking work where 
he can get it, being in place when the 
time comes, wailing calmly for every 
throw however rushed it may be. He 
will never be known as Dr. Strangeglove, 
on the one hand, nor as The Big Cat or 
Stretch, on the other. Perhaps for this 
reason, or because he just slipped ev- 
eryone’s mind, he was not selected as 
the league’s Golden Glove first baseman 
last year, although he accepted 185 more 
chances and made six fewer errors than 
George Scott, the winner, and had the 
highest fielding percentage. .995. among 
the candidates. 

At bat. the word for what Cater is 
not is "explosive." Over 90' , of his life- 
time hits have been singles or doubles, 
and no very high percentage of them 
have been what you would call shots. 
His stance is closed and free of any hint 
of anxiety or eagerness. With what ap- 
pears to be a lazy swing, he gets the big 

36-inch. 36-ouncc thick-handled bat 
he switched to last year in front of the 
ball and. thunk, the clean, functional 
base hits go looping or hopping off in 
all directions. 

Oakland Vice-President and Batting 
Coach Joe DiMaggio. who has seen no 
reason to offer Cater advice, observes 
approvingly that "he’s a swinger." He 
means a bat swinger. Cater neither drinks 
nor smokes nor enjoys being away from 
his wife and three little girls, and for a 
long time he played The Sound of Mu- 
sic over and over again on his portable 
phonograph. DiMaggio. who also says 
Cater "gets good contact." was referring 
to swinging away, which is looked upon 
more favorably these days than during 
some other periods of batting philos- 
ophy. Not only, as the sayings go, does 
Cater swing away, but he Just Tries to 


Meet the Ball and he Goes with the 
Pitch, admirable virtues, perhaps, but 
not moves that are going to make him 
a wildly acclaimed public figure. 

Cater is so unnoliceably efficient, in 
fact, that Gene Mauch. who managed 
him during his rookie year with the Phil- 
lies. recalls that "he came up 10 times 
and saw 1 1 pitches." When Cater is an- 
nounced he stands in there as though it 
will take three or four pitches for him 
to build up enough intensity to attack, 
and when you look up from sweeping 
the peanut shells off your scorecard he 
has already swung away, gotten good 
contact, gone with the pitch and eased 
a double into the left-field corner. The 
next day the double is locked securely 
into the records and so is Cater out of 
sight and out of mind. 

Which is intolerable. The very essence 
of being a big league ballplayer is to so 
establish oneself that people can think 
back in future years and say. "Remem- 
ber old Wayne Terwilliger?” and smile 
contentedly. Despite its freshet of sta- 
tistics. baseball is held together and kept 
evergreen by personal trademarks and 
recollections. But because of his intrinsic 
lack of entertainment value and because 
he is no man for self-promotion. Cater 
is only the best of many good big league 
regulars today who are in danger of de- 
parting the base paths of lime without 
leaving a clear impression of what they 
were. "Lucky plays." he says straight- 
forwardly. when complimented on two 
splendid scoops at first base. "I didn't 
know I had them." Asked if he has been 
credited w ith any errors so far this year, 
he says. "No. but a couple of times I 
should have been." Ooed over for hav- 
ing extended a recent batting streak w ith 
a single, he says, gloomily. "Umph. you 
should have seen it. It looked like I had 
taken it in my hand and rolled it over 
the first-base bag." 

But anyone who has stood behind a 
batting cage knows that gelling wood 
on good pitching as consistently as Ca- 
ter does is a feat. Asked what he ex- 
pects Cater to do. Manager Hank Bauer 
says. "Hit." Move runners along, get 
on base, anything special? "Nope. Hit." 
That is what he does. He does every- 
thing batting instructors tell people to 
do. and it works. Granted, when it comes 
to scoring and driving in runs he isn't a 
superstar. But his lifetime average of .7 
runs produced per game matches those 


of Ron Hunt and Mike Shannon — two 
old-reliable types who have been widely 
acclaimed for being underrated and is 
just .01 under (surprise) Ken Harrel- 
son's. Most likely Cater is as good a ball- 
player. all things considered, as, say. 
Gene Woodling. Bobby Thomson. Gil 
McDougald or even Tommy Henrich 
none of whose names will be forgotten 
soon. They, of course, had the advan- 
tage of playing on teams contending for 
pennants. 

All might have been different if. as 
Mauch says. Cater had not "hustled us 
right out of a pennant in ’64." As much 
as anything else, thinks Mauch. what 
beat the Phillies that year was the loss 
of Cater. He was batting .300 in late 
July when he ran into Joe Torre at first 
while trying to leg out a base hit. and 
broke his wrist. Had that not happened, 
some well-timed World Series hit by Ca- 
ter might now be as clear in the fan’s in- 
stant-replay mind's-eye as one by Rico 
Petrocelli. Dal Maxvill or Jim Northrup. 

As it was. Cater drifted off into the ob- 
scurity of various infield and outfield 
jobs with the While Sox and then the Ath- 
letics of Kansas City and points west 

which meant no fighting for pennants 
and nothing in the way of a sustained 
following. 

This year, however. Cater ought to 
be discovered. So far he has had a 16- 
game hitting streak (he says he doesn't 
think he has gone 0 for 8 since he start- 
ed using the heavy bat last year), has 
won two games in a row with singles 
and has ranked among the league lead- 
ers in RBIs as well as hatting. In the 
field he may even be developing a sort 
of reverse flair. Twice in Seattle recent- 
ly he made a tough pickup with an off- 
handedness that caused a local press- 
box observer to say, "Damn, he’s ca- 
sual." And, finally, the new divisional 
setup leaves Cater less room for obliv- 
ion. So far the attendance in Oakland 
is even worse than last year, but the A's 
have a good chance to win the weak 
Western Division of their league. "It 
makes a lot of difference." Cater says. 
"We feel like it's just hanging up there 
for us to take." Young and stocked w ith 
a variety of possible stars, the A's will 
undoubtedly be in a race this year, like- 
ly a playoff and possibly a Series and 
that ought to make Cater, or at the very 
least Carter--a good, steady, unspectac- 
ular household word. end 
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The computer 
camera. 


It handles the calculating 
and leaves the creativity to you. 



Whether it's a record of your once-in-a-lifetime trip, pictures of favorite outdoor 
activities, or simply random — hut irreplaceable — shots of the kids growing up. 
the computer camera lets you make professional-quality pictures without fuss or 
bother. Its real name is the Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic. and it's so good, it s 
America’s best-selling fine camera 

Much of the Spotmatic’s success is due 1 to its uncannily precise full-format 
through-the-lens exposure control As coolly functional as a computer, it assures 
you properly exposed pictures under just about any lighting condition you'll 
ever enc ounter. Instead of fiddling with dials, you're free to concentrate on your 
picture. And that's what its all about, isn't it ? 

Lightweight, compact, and magnificently built to give you a lifetime of 
satisfaction, this superb 35mm single-lens reflex costs about $290 with a fine 
50mm t 14 lens, depending upon accessories; other Honeywell Pentax cameras 
are prked from about $150. See the Spotmatic soon at your dealer's, or mail 
the coupon for free literature. 
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hunting /Frank Graham 


Giving guns a shot of iron 

Shotgun shells loaded with lead are fatal to ducks in more ways than 
one, and the industry is trying to come up with a substitute metal 


lead is a weighty problem that has ag- 
itated waterfowl experts for most 
of this century. Tons of it, in the form 
of shot fired at ducks and geese, pave 
the hard shallow bottoms of some of 
the country's finest hunting grounds. Af- 
ter the hunters go home, feeding ducks 
mistake the shot for seed or grit, swal- 
low it by the billful and die, swiftly or 
otherwise, of lead poisoning. Some bi- 
ologists estimate the '‘wastage" at one 
million ducks a year. 

There have been sporadic attempts to 
coat lead shot with nontoxic substances, 
or substitute other metals. Until now, 
none of them had proved successful. The 
synthetic coatings quickly dissolved, the 
alternate metals damaged gun barrels 
or lacked lead's wallop. But a long se- 
ries of tests carried out during the last 
year at the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife's Patuxent research center 
in Maryland dispel all bugaboos about 
iron except its cost. 

"If and when industry can manufac- 
ture a soft iron shot economically," says 
Ralph Andrews, a biologist with the bu- 
reau, "it will kill ducks as efficiently as 
present loads of lead shot. And it won't 
result in an increase in the loss of crip- 
pled ducks." 

All of which comes as a jolt to the am- 
munition makers. Though the industry 
cooperated handsomely with the bureau, 
contriving an ingenious automatic shoot- 
ing device and supplying specially man- 
ufactured iron shot for the tests, it was 
not quite prepared for the results. Now 
it must adopt the alternative to its "pol- 
luting" product with all deliberate speed 
or face that recurring nightmare of big 
business— federal legislation. 

In the past, most shooting tests were 
carried out on a small scale, and thus 
were inconclusive. But at Patuxent some 
2,000 game-farm mallards gave up their 
lives to discredit a couple of old wives' 


tales about iron. The tests proved that 
No. 4 iron shot performs as well against 
ducks as No. 4 lead shot. They also 
proved that iron, properly softened, does 
not damage gun barrels, 

The appropriate cautionary remarks 
accompanied the biologists' report on 
the tests at Patuxent, but. nevertheless, 
the industry was disturbed, and the bu- 
reau sensitive. 

"There's no story in iron now," one 
bureau official said. "It's so expensive 
to produce that it might as well be gold 
or silver. Pesticides arc the big story at 
Patuxent this year." 

But the real feeling at Patuxent is 
that industry had better pick up the 
iron pellet and run with it. Lead poi- 
soning among ducks has been described 
and deplored by gunners for a cen- 
tury, and the damage grows more se- 
vere as good habitat shrinks. Ducks 
congregate at the remaining choice feed- 
ing grounds, and hunters follow the 
ducks. As a result, most stray pellets 
fall where they arc most likely to be 
picked up and swallowed. 

"The average hunter tires five shots 
for every duck he bags." says Frank C. 
Bcllrosc Jr. of the Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey. "As many as 1,400 pellets 
may be deposited on waterfowl hunting 
grounds for every duck killed." 

Researchers probing the bottom of 
Wisconsin’s Lake Puckaway found 1 18,- 
000 lead pellets an acre. Sixty thousand 
an acre were scooped off the bottom of 
marshes along California's San Joaquin 
River, and 64,000 an acre at Heron Lake, 
Minnesota. An estimated 6,000 tons of 
pellets are sprayed out over waterfowl 
habitat each year. Much of it sinks into 
the ooze, but where bottoms are hard, 
the lead and the trouble pile up. 

The trouble for the duck begins in 
its gizzard, which retains for a time what- 
ever it swallows. The gizzard's grinding 


action and digestive juices go to work 
on a lead pellet, eroding its surface 
until soluble lead salts make their way 
into the duck's digestive tract. Some 
birds, having eaten heavily of the pel- 
lets, die swiftly of lead poisoning. Oth- 
ers lose their appetites and die slowly 
of starvation. 

Occasionally, dramatic kills occur. 
Ducks exhibiting the familiar signs of 
lead poisoning (emaciation, greenish 
stains around gizzard and vent) are 
picked up by the hundreds. But mostly 
the ducks make their way into the tall 
reeds and grass to die unobtrusively. 
(Human beings who happen to swallow 
lead pellets or salts with their wildfowl 
void them quickly and suffer no ill ef- 
fects.) Set these losses against the in- 
creased hunting pressure and disappear- 
ing habitat that wildfowl face today and 
they become intolerable. The highest 
mortality, of course, takes place just af- 
ter the hunting season, thinning out the 
potential breeders. 

The ammunition industry clings to 
lead in the same way that some pes- 
ticide manufacturers cling to DDT 
— both products are cheap and easy to 
make. Molten lead, for instance, 
"dropped" through colanderlike sheets 
in shot towers, readily forms the required 
spheres for pellets. Iron, though inex- 
pensive in its raw state, is costly to man- 
ufacture into pellets. When dropped, it 
forms dumbbells and other unsuitable 
shapes. 

"We knew that industry could man- 
ufacture iron shot in the proper shape 
and softness for us," Ralph Andrews 
says, "but it would be a special order 
and it would be costly. The iron used at 
Patuxent, for instance, had to be soft- 
ened by annealing it repeatedly. But the 
big problem as we saw it was to find 
out if pellets really needed lead's high 
density to be effective at all normal rang- 
es. There wouldn’t be much sense in sav- 
ing ducks from lead poisoning only to 
lose them as cripples." 

Industry technicians eliminated man 
and his frailties from active participation 
in the tests at Patuxent. To do this they 
built a fully automated shooting facil- 
continued 
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For a professional, endorsing a golf 
ball is one thing. 

But to go ahead and use it in 
big-money tournaments . . . that’s 
enough to make you stop and think. 

And while you’re at it, here are 
a couple of other things to ponder: 

Certified tests prove the Fault- 
less ball goes as far— or farther than 
— conventional big name balls. 


There's no core or winding in 
the Faultless one-piece construction 
. . . nothing at all inside to get out of 
balance. 

And a Faultless ball is virtually in- 
destructible— like hitting a new ball 
every time. 

Now that you’ve thought about 
Faultless, put it out of your mind. 
And into your game. 

Faultless Rubber Division of Abbott Laboratories. 







"Buick introduces 
automobiles to light your fire. 


Buick introduces the Opel GT. 
Who else but Buick would? 

Buick introduced you to the 
Riviera GS, California GS and GS 350. 

Buick brought you the GS 400 
and Stage L 

Buick introduced you to the 
Opel Rallye Kadett. 

Now Buick introduces the Opel 
GT, and you have every reason to be 
excited. Only, please. Have patience. 
You may not be able to get one 
right away. 

Like all good things, the Opel 
GT is available in a limited quantity. 


Which, if you’ll think about it, is really 
the way it should be. 

Automobiles like this don’t 
come along very often. Especially auto- 
mobiles equipped like this that nearly 
everyone can afford. 

There really isn’t much you 
could ask for that isn’t already standard 
on the Opel GT. 

A 67 horsepower engine is 
standard on the Opel GT. A 102 
horsepower engine is available for the 
most enthusiastic enthusiast. 

Power-assisted front disc 
brakes, dual exhausts, and radial ply 
tires (165 HR x 13) are standard. 

A short-throw, 4-speed stick is 
standard. Mounted in a console on the 


floor. A fully automatic transmission 
is available. Mounted on the floor. 

Specially-contoured vinyl 
bucket seats are standard. 

A tach, amp and oil gauges, and 
0.1 mile odometer are standard. 

And, of course, a very lengthy 
list of GM safety equipment is 
standard, too. 

There you have it. 

The beginning of an exciting 
story that can be heard in full at any 
Buick-Opel showroom. Brought to you 
by you know who. 

Who else? 


Gentlemen, warm up. 

The light-your-fire Buicks: Riviera GS. GS 400. Stage I. GS 350. California GS. Opel Rallye Kadett. Opel GT. 




HUNTING continued 


ity. It consisted chiefly of a “duck trans- 
port,” a mounted 12-gauge pump shot- 
gun, several pretested gun barrels and 
an automatic control box. The industry 
also provided one-quarter ton of soft 
iron shot, which was encased in poly- 
ethylene liners to help prevent damage 
to barrels and chokes. 

A mallard, tethered to an adjustable 
bar on the small carriage or transport, 
was drawn on a track through the tar- 
get area at 20 miles an hour. ("The 
ducks always began to flap their wings 
when they reached that speed, so we 
got an approximation of field condi- 
tions,” Andrews says.) A microswitch 
triggered the mounted shotgun, deliv- 
ering a “perfect” shot. 

The mallard, having completed its re- 
mote-control flight, was removed from 
the carriage and examined by biologists. 
Ducks that died within five minutes or 
suffered broken wings were classified as 
“probably bagged." Those that died be- 
tween five minutes and 10 days after 
the shooting were classified as “lost crip- 
ples.” Ducks still alive and apparently 
recovering after 10 days were declared 
“survivors." 

Iron pellets, fired at the ducks broad- 
side or head on, and at all ranges, had 
held their own with lead. "The tests con- 
firmed the traditional advice that you 
let the ducks come close before shoot- 
ing," Andrews says. “At 30 yards we 
could have killed them with carpet tacks. 
A duck can fly right through a shot pat- 
tern and pick up only a couple of minor 
flesh wounds. So the chief factor in a 
kill isn't iron or lead, but range.” 

The next step depends upon industry's 
attitude. No one questions the senseless 
drain on waterfowl populations by “lead 
pollution." The ammunition manufac- 
turers, acutely conservation conscious, 
will have to devise a relatively inexpen- 
sive method of producing iron shot. The 
process will be painful all-round; fac- 
tories will have to be converted to a 
new process, and hunters ultimately will 
have to pick up the cost. But govern- 
ment and industry people agree privately 
that lead shot eventually will be out- 
lawed for duck hunting. 

“Industry people have met much big- 
ger challenges before," a government 
official says, “and I would bet that the 
government won’t move for legislation 
until a reasonable substitute can be de- 
veloped. Industry knows now that the 
problem is past the talking stage." end 



Kodel 


AN EASTMAN POLYESTER FIBER. 


That old friend, the comfortable 
sweatshirt, rides into Spring with 
new dash and loads of color. Man's 
' ^short-sleeve style with contrasting trim 
made to sell for about $3.50. Boy's style with 
bold V-insert, about $3. Both in a soft, absorbent 
blend of Kodel polyester and cotton. In a full 
cycle of colors. Sizes: S-M-L-XL. At fine stores. 


Make mine Kodefin 
Springfoot fleeced sportswear 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC , subsidiary nl Eastman Kodak Company, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N Y. 10016. 
Kodel is the trademark lor Eastman polyester liber. Eastman makes only the fiber, not fabrics or garments. 
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tournament-caliber 



mllyfly 


Smack one. That satisfying click 
says distance loud and clear. PG 
balls fly and putt true. Stay round 
and lively. Play to win. C'mon, 
next time out, tuck three "birds" 
in your bag. 


1. PC Professional Ball. Meets U.S.G.A. 
specifications. Choice of 90 or 100 com- 
pression. Liquid center. SI .25. 

2. PG Deane Bcman Ball. Medium com- 
pression. Liquid center. $1.00 

3. PG Cutlass Ball. Solid, one piece. Al- 
most impossible to cut or knock out of 
shape. 75f . 


PC BAILS MAKS IDSAl 

Cive a 3-ball pack, 
a 12-ball carton. <■ 
spring-top travel 
case packed with 
12 PC Professional 
balls or a bag- 
shaped bottle cud- 
dy with 12 PC 
Jimmy Dnmornt 
balls Inside. 



GOLF 'EQUIPMENT 


CLUBS • BAGS ’ BALLS • ACCESSORIES 


Sold only in sporting goods golf and department stores 

Professional Coif Co., Chattanooga, Tcnn. 


After a battle, the Prince 


S till buzzing about a Kentucky Der- 
by that was one of the best con- 
tests in years, racing buffs happily may 
contemplate an even better Preakncss, 
Three of the first five Derby finishers 
are back — Majestic Prince. Arts and Loi- 
ters and Top Knight— and a few new- 
comers should enhance the action of 
Round 2 in the Triple Crown series. 

Two of the Derby's top five will pass 
up the mile and Vc face at Pimlico (a six- 
teenth shorter than Louisville’s). Dike 
ran down slightly at Churchill Downs 
and will be saved for the Belmont; Traf- 
fic Mark will henceforth associate with 
less formidable rivals. In their places, 
filling out a field that may go as high as 
10. are A1 Hattab. beaten only a nose 
by Dike in the Wood Memorial. Dike's 
stablemate Jay Ray, the comc-from-bc- 
hind winner of the California Derby. 
Calumet Farm's Best Turn. Elmendorf 
Farm's Captain Action, Mike Phipps' 
Greengrass Greene and, possibly. Tyrant 
and Rooney's Shield, who were awarded 
second and third place in last week's foul- 
marred Withers at Aqueduct. 

The Withers results, unfortunately, of- 
fer little guidance to the Preakness. The 
first across the finish line, Neil Hell- 
man's 18-to-l-shot. Gleaming Light, was 
disqualified and placed fifth for obvious 
interference in the stretch. Since he 
missed out on any part of the purse 
and isn't a Preakness nominee to begin 
with, it seems highly unlikely that Hell- 
man will cough up SI0.000 this week to 
make Gleaming Light a supplementary 
nomination. Captain Harry Guggen- 
heim's Ack Ack thus became the Withers 
winner by default and, for the first time in 
his long career. Jockey Manuel Ycaza 
won a stakes race through a disqualifica- 
tion. But Guggenheim announced after 
the race that Ack Ack had tired and 
would skip the Preakness. Such also-rans 
as Blade and Palauli probably will, too, 
and indeed, those who are electing to 
challenge the Derby big three do not have 
the most cheering prospects. But opti- 
mism is a part of every horseman's make- 
up. Jimmy Conway, trainer of Captain 
Action, says, “It’s a little like going bear 


hunting with a switch, but I guess we’ve 
got to give it a try." 

Majestic Prince. Arts and Letters and 
Top Knight seem to be coming up to 
Preakness Day exactly “right." which 
means any of them could win. Yes. even 
Top Knight, who did not run the race 
of which he is capable at Churchill 
Downs. It might have been his five-week 
layoff after the Florida Derby, or some- 
thing more serious like leg trouble. Still, 
it is worth recalling that after Top Knight 
ran “short" in last winter's Everglades, 
he came back brilliantly to win the Fla- 
mingo and Florida Derby. 

Arts and Letters, now a four-time los- 
er (each time, second) in his last five 
races, may not have it in him to be a clas- 
sic winner, but one can never eliminate 
a genuine fighter from consideration. He 
fought Majestic Prince all the way down 
the long stretch in the Derby and then 
lost by only a neck. Braulio Baeza will 
be on his second ride and will know 
more about him and the opposition than 
he did in Louisville. But that small edge 
may not be enough. 

As for Majestic Prince, who is now 
eight-for-eight, how can he be faulted? 
Or Johnny Longden or Bill Hartack? 
The big. durable chestnut has run six 
limes since early January and won all 
but the Derby by four lengths or more. 
Longden indicated his fitness by asking 
nothing strenuous of him in his first post- 
Derby week. Johnny also raised a few 
eyebrows at Pimlico when he announced 
he was sending for California blacksmith 
Bill Bane to shoe Majestic Prince thi$ 
week. Banc is a specialist in repairing 
quarter cracks, with his invention known 
as the Bane Patch. 

Those who still do not believe Ma- 
jestic Prince is the best colt point out 
that the Pimlico strip is sandier than 
Churchill Downs, and not as fast, and 
therefore very different from California 
surfaces. Never mind that. He has won 
on strips labeled fast, sloppy, muddy 
and good. It probably will not snow, 
hail or sleet at Pimlico this Saturday 
but outlandish conditions would not 
bother him, either. ind 
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Yes, Converse All Stars, both high cuts and oxfords, appear on a lot of famous feet. 

Most pro, college, and high schooLbasketball players, for instance. Every Olympic team since 
1936 (when basketball became an Olympic event). A great many leading club squash, badminton, 
and handball players, too. In fact, Converse All Stars are specified by more coaches, worn by more 
players than any other shoe spetffically made for basketball. But . . . t-here are many other 
great guys who won’t drive down to the store in anything else but Converse All Stars. 
Around-the-yard men who like the feel of the great shoe. And leisure time athletes 
everywhere. So why not get a pair for your closet? Wherever sporting goods are sold. 
For your nearest dealer call anytime free (800) 243-0355. In Conn, call collect 
325-4336. You’ll also find world-famous Converse tennis shoes and the new 
NS-1 for yachtsmen. Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Massachusetts 02148. 


★converse 


When you're out to beat the world 



Undewmtem 

Underworld 
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Recovering lost balls from water hazards is a $1 million a week business, and 
a lot of it is done illegally. All an outlaw scavenger needs is a course with 
some ponds, scuba equipment, a moonless night — and nerve by PAT RYAN 


X 


o 


iLn Internal Revenue agent follows a man 
to a neon-lit tavern and picks up the bar con- 
versation in snatches through the blare of juke- 
box rock. The agent notes the flash of bills, the 
diamond cuff links. 

A telephone rings in a split-level. The anon- 
ymous caller offers information, for a price. 

A Doberman paces outside his doghouse. In- 
side the doghouse is SI, 500. 

A man in swimming trunks wades into a lake. 
His hand strikes something below the surface. A 
body. 

Guards with pistols lie on their bellies on a de- 
serted golf course. They wait, high-powered bin- 
oculars searching the tree line. 

Two frogmen work stealthily on a moonless 
night, moving through a tangle of weeds, past a 
dozing 1,100-pound sea cow. There is a dark 
swirl of water. Then silence. 


Heroin smugglers? Jewel robbers? No. Just part 
of the multimillion-dollar business of scavenging 
golf balls. Every week about SI million worth of 
golf balls are retrieved by professionals from the 
lakes and creeks of U.S. golf courses. In a year 
150 million balls are recovered, and the compe- 
tition to get them is cutthroat as men wade, grope, 
rake, scrape, disk, trap, vacuum and dredge. The 
professional golf-ball scavenger may be a young 
entrepreneur with a half-million-dollar company 
and a crew of Blue Cross-insured scuba divers 
who contracts with country clubs for scavenging 
rights but he must be ready to protect his fran- 
chises with pistols. Or he may be an ex-carpenter 
who travels up the coast with the warm season 
and cleans a club's creeks and lakes of balls once 
a year. He brings up 25,000, splits the profits 
with the golf pro and moves on. Or he may be a fly- 
by-night operator who makes a quick S500 by 
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SCAVENGERS continued 


slipping into a course's water hazards 
after dark and stealing l,S00 balls in 
one night, leaving a bent wire fence as 
the only clue to the theft. This world of 
intrigue is often no farther from your 
clubhouse than a hooked tee shot. Look 
around carefully. Maybe down near the 
reeds in the lagoon by the 9th green 
— just where you dunked your approach 
yesterday. See the frogman's fins, the 
metallic gleam of his air tank? 

Ball hawks will poor-mouth their pro- 
fession, tell you it is a nickel-and-dime 
job. It is the swimming they like, or the 
outdoors, or the independence. That's 
what makes it all worthwhile. Honest. 
But a scavenger in North Carolina drives 
a Porsche and sends his daughter to pri- 
vate school on the profits he makes from 
operating in 27 states. A man like that 
can afford to be self-deprecating. The 
scavenging concession at Miami's Doral 
Country Club and Hotel, which has four 
courses and is building a fifth, is ru- 
mored to sell for $25,000 a year, al-., 
though the club, too, strenuously de- 
nies that the figure is that high. 

More forthright, or so big he can af- 
ford to be proud, is a former door sales- 
man in Northern California. Unsatisfied 
with his divers merely groping in the mud 
for balls, he invented a vacuum cleaner 
that sucks the balls out of hazards. The 
machine outperforms divers 3 to 1 and is 
so rewarding that a San Jose business- 
man has offered $400,000 for the compa- 
ny and its mystery apparatus. 

Water balls are marketed at cut rates 


(from 25tf to $1 apiece for unscarred Ti- 
tleists) in pro shops and sporting-goods 
stores, and are sold in bulk to driving 
ranges, cruise ships and the U.S. Navy. 
During a year seamen hit hundreds of 
thousands of M and 4^ balls off carrier 
decks. Companies that wholesale used 
golf balls are listed with Dun & Brad- 
street. Increasingly, the profit potential 
of scavenging is attracting college- 
educated men with degrees in philos- 
ophy, engineering and business adminis- 
tration. They pay lawyers and advertising 
fees, and consult with biologists about 
pollution in water hazards, chemists 
about solutions forcleaning golf ballsand 
university labs and zoos about their 
weed problems. 

A scavenger— man or bird or beast— 
is a member of a demeaned race and. as 
with others of his kind, the ball hawk is 
viewed uneasily. Golf pros arc partic- 
ularly mistrustful, as suspicious of the 
young alpaca-sweatered scavenger who 
leaves business cards and printed bro- 
chures as of the stranger who arrives 
on a hot summer morning peddling a 
trunkful of discolored golf balls. “I think 
you have to have some hustle in you to 
be a successful golf pro,” one scavenger 
says, “and they are always afraid they 
are going to be outhustled.” Sometimes 
they are outhustled, the golf pros say. 
Scavengers have been known to make 
agreements with pros and then retrieve 
only half the balls in a hazard during 
the day while they are under surveillance. 
Then they go back at night and take 


the rest. If a country club pays a par- 
ticularly good price for every ball re- 
trieved, say 12£, an unscrupulous scav- 
enger may add several hundred old balls 
that he has picked up elsewhere to the 
number he presents at the pro shop. A 
few months ago a young pro in North 
Carolina went to Raleigh to take a PGA 
examination for his Class A card. While 
he was gone, a man came to the pro 
shop and told the pro’s wife that he 
had been authorized to clean the water 
hazards. She gave him permission. He 
made off with several thousand balls, 
leaving no name or address. The pro 
was probably $1,000 poorer for the ex- 
perience. Only a few weeks before a 
newsletter published by the Carolinas 
Section of the PGA had warned: "Watch 
your lakes — unknown divers recently in- 
vaded the golf course in the Grand 
Strand area around Myrtle Beach [S.C.], 
pilfered over 10,000 balls out of the lakes 
at night, boxed them up and carried 
them to the bus station for shipment to 
a Florida address. Area pros, alerted 
by a secret informant, went to the bus 
station with police but nothing could 
be done." Nighthawks in the area say 
the number of balls taken from the Myr- 
tle Beach course was actually 17,000, 
and another 25,000 were taken from 
ponds in Greensboro, N.C. 

It’s enough to give a pro nightmares, 
and one can sec the dream unfolding 
like an ancient myth. The pro girds him- 
self with water moccasins and descends 
to the bottom of his lake. Venomously 
he waits for the scavenger on a pile of 
gold golf balls. There is a ripple, then a 
murky cloud. The snakes lunge toward 
the intruders, but they are everywhere 
— grasping hands in thrashing water, be- 
hind, in front, now circling. The pro is 
trapped in a whirlpool of goggled faces. 
The mound of gold golf balls gives away 
below his Foot-Joys. He awakes in a 
sweat. 

If his concern is not always expressed 
so dramatically, the golf pro is none- 
theless anxious about his ball-scavenging 
franchise. It increases his income by 1 2% 
to 15%. Usually pros are reluctant to 
discuss the size of their profits, but one 
at a Texas country club says he sold $ 1 5,- 
000 worth of water balls last year. He 



but you should take a look at the cars they drive. 
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Scavengers happily peddle weedkillers 
that dye the water so players cannot spot lost balls. 


paid a flat $250 a month salary to a 
local scavenger and netted SI 2.000. On 
an average, golfers playing courses with 
water hazards lose one to two balls dur- 
ing every 18-hole round, and most coun- 
try climbs allow their head professional 
to make what he can salvaging these 
balls. 

Some pros, such as Jackie Burke Jr. 
and Jimmy Demaret at Houston's Cham- 
pions, buy themselves a dragger, which 
costs about $200. It looks something like 
20 dinner plates set on a rod and is 
towed across lake bottoms, maneuvered 
with ropes by men on the banks. The 
balls, and occasional duck eggs, are 
wedged up between the blades. At the 
Sunol Country Club near Livermore, 
Calif, the pro has a more ingenious and 
efficient method. The bottom of the pond 
between 9 and 1 8 was specially contoured 
so that balls hit into the water would 
roll along the asphalted sides and col- 
lect in three pockets. The pro drains 
the hazard by pushing a button, bags 
his golf balls and throws a switch to fill 
the lake again. The professional at Hay- 
ward .(Calif.) Golf Club has a less sci- 
entific but equally facile method. He sits 
in his pro shop in the evenings with bin- 
oculars. If he sees nighthawks working 
his holes he does not disturb them until 
they begin to dress. Then he rockets 
down the fairway in a golf cart and con- 
fiscates their sacks of balls. “He’s been 
doing that for years," a local scavenger 
says. 

Golf pros seem to have an increasing 
interest in building water hazards these 
days, and the reason is not a new con- 
cern with the subtleties of golf-course 
architecture or the challenge the game 
can then offer the members. Nor is it a 
matter of enhancing the beauty of the 
course. It is merely a matter of profit. 
Not only can you get golf balls out of 
water hazards, you don't have to mow 
or seed them. Some scavengers even ped- 
dle weed killers that also dye the water 
in hazards so that players cannot see 
lost balls near the edge. 

There is much shuffling of spikes and 
forelock tugging as a pro negotiates a 
deal with a scavenger. In his cool, silent 
shop the turtlenecked, sidebumed pro 
leans on his counter. The questions come 


between long pauses. The scavenger fast- 
talks. Then he too falls silent. The pro 
picks up a golf ball and bounces it, down 
and up, down and up, into his fist. Some- 
times the two men agree to split the 
balls, the scavenger taking 80% and the 
pro 20% of the best, which the scav- 
enger will deliver cleaned and shined. 
Other pros want every ball taken from 
their hazards and pay It for each un- 
cleaned ball or lOtf to 12 1 for those that 
are cleaned and marked with a painted 
stripe to identify them as practice-range 
balls. Finally there arc the pros who 
want no part of these balls taken out of 
the water and prefer to sell the scav- 
enging rights on their course for a flat 
fee. The ball hawk may pay $1,500 a 
year, but every ball retrieved will be his. 
Club professionals can be dreadful es- 
timators of the wealth of balls in their 
lakes. Some years ago a ball hawk called 
on a Mount Vernon, Texas professional 
and asked to clean his pond. The pro 
said it was not worth the trouble. The 
ball hawk pressed his plea, and even- 
tually the professional agreed to give 
him 1(X for every ball he brought up. 
The harvest was 18,000 balls. The pro 
had to go to the bank to get the $1,800 
to pay off the scavenger. 

A skilled ball hawk usually can guess 
within a few hundred balls what a haz- 
ard will yield. He considers the number 
of rounds played on a course and such 
factors as distance and the prevailing 
wind. The par-3 hole over water will 


have inferior balls in its lake, since most 
golfers will not risk teeing up a brand- 
new $1.25 Maxfli or Spalding Dot. It is 
the long holes with water hazards not 
visible from the tee that produce the 
best-quality water balls. Lakes on the 
right of the fairway will have more, but 
inferior, balls than lakes on the left — the 
sheer normally being a high-handicap 
golfer with less ego involved in the qual- 
ity of the ball he uses. 

The undersea life in a country-club 
water hazard is not nearly so predictable. 
One takes precautions. Pros talk of al- 
ligators and tell of dogs that are miss- 
ing or have been maimed. “They seem 
to think that an eight-inch alligator 
brought back from Miami Beach will 
scare us away," one amused nighthawk 
says. There are no reported instances of 
alligator attacks and few of snake or tur- 
tle bites while golf-ball scavenging. There 
is, however, a Texas tale of a ball hawk 
riding around a lake on a 25-foot carp, 
and in California they speak of king 
rats big as cottontail rabbits floating 
among the lily pads. Catfish are the men- 
ace at the Lakewood Golf Club of Hol- 
lywood. A scavenger working the lagoon 
between the 2nd and 1 0th fairways was 
once seen bolting from the water dur- 
ing a ladies’ day tournament. He shot 
up the bank, dropped his pants and 
pulled a large catfish off his thigh. Since 
then Lakewood's ball hawks have used 
shoelaces to tie their slacks tight to their 
ankles. 
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SCAVENGERS continued 


The golf scavenger never knows ex- 
actly what lurks or lies in wait. For in- 
stance, a couple of years ago a Dallas 
ball hawk was groping in the water on 
the 8th hole at the Tenison Park mu- 
nicipal course and found what he thought 
was a log. It was a corpse. The man 
had drowned several months before. 
More frequent discoveries are rifled safes 
and wallets, golf clubs and golf carts 
(a Florida scavenger pulls 35 to 50 a 
year out of hazards). One diver tells of 
surfacing and finding a woman's halter 
floating toward him. He retrieved the 
garment for an apparently unperturbed 
lady who had lost it leaning over a 
bridge. 

Scavenging equipment varies widely 
in sophistication. The small operator 
may use nothing but swimming trunks 
and his toes in summertime, and pull in 
his winter haul with a garden rake. He 
may clean his golf balls by putting them 
in a washing machine with detergent. 
"It makes a racket," one advocate of 
the method says, "but the balls spar- 
kle.” Not surprisingly, the larger the 
scavenging operation the more advanced 
the equipment. Ken Kohlberg, now a pro 
in Florence, Ariz., used to be a ball 
hawk in Chicago. At Tam O'Shantcr, 
where a river meandered through the 
course, he built traps to snare balls car- 
ried by the current. One day he found 
8,000 piled up. Kohlberg worked for 22 
clubs in the area and says he never sal- 
vaged fewer than 10,000 balls a week. 
He has kept some of the rare balls he re- 
trieved, one which was made around 
1902. 

Men who now ball-hawk in Chicago 
would have you believe that it is a scav- 
enger’s poverty pocket. They bemoan 
the coming of the solid golf ball that 
can be hacked and whacked and still en- 
dure. It is cheap and almost indestruc- 
tible. Because the solid ball hardly 
ever cuts, driving ranges that use them 
need to buy fewer and fewer water 
balls. The only balls that the ranges 
must replace are those that are stolen. 
One out of every five golfers in Chi- 
cago is using the solid ball now, and 
scavengers predict that one out of 
every two will play with it by 1979. 
Mike Wilk, one of Chicago's lamenting 


scavengers, tells of his cruel fate. ‘‘I 
knew I’d never get a million dollars," 
he says, “so 1 decided to save a mil- 
lion golf balls. When I collected them 
they were worth 18^ each, but then 
the solid balls took over and the 
value dropped to 6d. Just to satisfy 
my whim, you might say I lost SI 20,000.” 
To recoup his losses, another Chicago 
ball hawk has decided to join the op- 
position. He is manufacturing solid 
balls in his basement, stamping them 
out on a S90.000 press. 

The oldtime scavenger is a resourceful, 
savvy man. He is evasive about detail 
and especially about profits. Consider 
Mike Lopez, a Mexican- American who 
worked as a butcher, a cook and a 
filling-station operator. Fifteen or so 
years ago he was sitting one night in a 
St. Louis tavern. “I was talking with a 
man named Ed,” he recalls. "Ed was a 
Polish fellow with a long last name that 
I couldn't pronounce. He said to me, 
‘You’ve got a nice face, Mike. I like 
you.’ He invited me to go diving for 
golf balls. I asked him: ‘What does a 
golf ball look like?’” Lopez went ball 
scavenging with Ed on a few occasions. 
When Ed was hospitalized with a se- 
rious illness Lopez decided to quit his 
job as cook and build his own business 
from mud-bottom. Three years ago he 
went into partnership with a bright 
Washington University student named 
Jerry Manker, and the business began 
to expand. They now operate the M & J 
Ball Company out of a warehouse in 
northern St. Louis, and the scene is a 
striking one of free enterprise at work. 
The neighborhood is sparse, its upright 
brick houses reminiscent of those in an 
Edward Hopper painting. The sun etch- 
es sharp shadows on the silent pave- 
ments and the cracked steps of Baptist 
churches. A camper truck, M & J Ball 
Company printed irregularly on its 
doors, stands outside the warehouse. 
You ease through a hatch door. The 
counter in the warehouse is heaped with 
plastic-packaged range balls. A home- 
made machine that paints as many as 
15.000 golf balls in a day stands in one 
corner. There are waist-high barrels of 
peroxide powder and a bathtub for clean- 
ing golf balls and a bin rigged with a 


blower to dry them. Compressors sup- 
ply power and also air for the dozen yel- 
low aqua lungs lining the wall. 

Lopez has begun to diversify. He says 
he must because the solid ball will se- 
riously hurt his scavenging business with- 
in the next four years. He has begun 
selling air to the St. Louis rescue squad 
and the city’s universities. That pays the 
overhead. And he has started to man- 
ufacture putters. He proudly shows an 
order from Japan for 200 of them. 

In summer M & J has four crews (in 
winter months usually just two) of div- 
ers crisscrossing Southeast to Southwest. 
They move from Sarasota to Houston, 
staying on the road for three to six weeks. 
Ten of the 12 crew members are college 
boys, and Lopez says he has another 1 5 
"sitting around the Beta houses" on call. 
To work for him they must sign a seven- 
year contract —which helps retard com- 
petition — take out a SI0.000 life insur- 
ance policy and buy a rubber suit. M & J 
supplies a truck, sleeping bag, cooking 
utensils and pays transportation costs 

gas, oil, tires, etc. The boss of a crew re- 
ceives 6(i for each ball he retrieves; the 
other men are paid 5<* per ball. Lopez de- 
ducts 10% from the number of balls a 
man turns in before paying him. He says 
at least that many balls salvaged from 
water hazards are useless. He also may be 
taking into account his belief that no 
one can be completely trusted in the ball- 
hawking business. 

The divers clean the balls at the course 
where they are recovered, deliver the 
number specified in the scavenging con- 
tract to the pro and move on. They work 
two or three clubs in a day. A couple 
of years ago they carried identification 
cards — each man had one with his pho- 
tograph and name encased in plastic. 
But competitors began showing up at 
courses with similar credentials which 
attested that they were M & J repre- 
sentatives. Lopez’ crews now identify 
themselves by producing the company’s 
invoices. "It would cost SI 50 to du- 
plicate these," Lopez declares, "and no 
crook will invest that much." 

When Lopez finds that a rival crew is 
bidding for the same contract the mat- 
ter is often settled by the two crews div- 
ing into a lake to see which can recover 
continued 
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A car is to bring home the new arrival in. 


What you buy a car for is to 
make things happen. 

To keep a promise to a hoy. 

To surprise the family with big. 
wet. sloppy kisses. 

What you don't buy a car for is 
hang-ups. Complications. Financing 
that slows things down 

Which is w hy there isa General 


Motors Acceptance Corporation. 
GMAC. To uncomplicate things. 

To help you finance your car. 
car insurance and creditor life in- 
surance— all at once— with a General 
Motors Dealer who uses GMAC. 

This is a GMAC anniversary. 
Fifty years of financing cars, trucks 
and appliances. Easily. Quickly. At rea- 


sonable cost. With consideration. 

We know how to get out of (he 
way. once you decide to take the wheel 
and go. 

Maybe today is the day. 

GMAC 

FINANCING 

We un com plicate things. 


Honbon:$728 

cM'O f0('///au< : $//82 

Mexico City: $ 9.60 

ATHENS: ^6.99 
Tokyo: $ I4.89 

NEW yccr: *4.99* 



All over the world King George IV sells at the same prestige 
price as the other "top twelve" Scotches. 

But here, it is the only one of them you can buy for 
a remarkable $4.99. And it's the very same Scotch ! 

•New York State price. Slightly higher or lower in other states. 


King George IV 

100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 80 Proof. Sole Distributor USA. Munson Shaw Co.. N. Y. 


SCAVENGERS continued 

the most balls in an hour. As well as 
the contract, considerable side bets are 
often at stake. 

Thccompetition for water balls is fierc- 
est in the resort areas of the Southeast, 
where the mild weather makes it a year- 
round. night-and-day occupation and 
there arc more than two dozen profes- 
sional scavengers jostling for a fin-hold 
in the water hazards. Twenty-six-year- 
old Tom Parise controls the region’s 
most lucrative concession, the Doral 
Country Club and Hotel. He refuses to 
say what it costs him. only that it is 
"by far the most expensive scavenging 
franchise." An average Florida conces- 
sion is sold for between SI.0CO and SI. 500 
per year. 

Doral lies just west of Miami airport, 
a Gold Coast Garden of Eden. Mon- 
keys swing in gazebos and rare birds 
stalk by waterfalls. Clairol-created homo 
sapiens and dyed flamingos. The deer 
on the lawn are plaster of Paris or 
Teaneck. N.J. Doral is a horticultural 
extravaganza. Its dozen buildings make 
luxury hotels on Miami Beach look like 
par-3 clubhouses. The hotel has accom- 
modations for 1.400 people, and the 
management says that 90 1 of the guests 
golf during their stay. A conveyor belt 
delivers their clubs to a patio near the 
pro shop, foursomes arc packed intoclec- 
tric carts (the hotel owns 375) and with 
assembly-line efficiency dispatched at 
eight-minute intervals. As many as 903 
golfers have played Doral’s three cours- 
es (the Red, White and championship 
Blue) in a day. There is a par-3 layout 
as well, and another full-size IK is un- 
der construction. To obtain fill for bun- 
kers. tecs and greens in the desolate coral 
ffatland of south Florida, lakes and 
ponds must be dredged. There are 30 
water hazards at Doral, enough to keep 
Tom Parise and his crew diving daily. 
Because of the large number of hazards 
and the high percentage of women who 
play Doral's courses (about 50' , ), it is 
not unreasonable to estimate that, on 
the average, each golfer loses a couple 
of balls a round. 

Tom Parise is an intense individual 
who in his leisure time reads physics 
and math textbooks. He feels that pure 
sciences teach him to think. Five years 
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The Round Tire is 


It gives you extra mileage, extra safety. 


the safety you want? You bet. Fifty-four 
different ways. You can't buy a more 
reliable tire. 

Get Atlas Plycron tires and start 
thousands of miles ahead! 


road, where you need it. And it's backed 
by all the strength of four full plies. 

Road tests against complete sets of 
tires for new 1969 cars again proved 
that Atlas Plycron delivers thousands 
more miles than new-car 2-ply tires. 
And do we test Atlas Plycron tires for 


What do we mean by “tread-ier"? 
This: The Round Tire — Atlas Plycron* 
— has a rugged construction that's 
topped by a muscular tread made of 
tough, long-lasting rubber compounds. 

This unique Atlas Plycron tread is 
designed to put more rubber on the 


Tires • Batteries • Accessories 
Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
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Alligators, snakes anti turtles 
are no problem , but catfish can be a menace. 


ago he was paying his way through the 
University of Miami with a S1.50-an- 
hour, six-night-a-week job on the main- 
tenance crew of the Colonial Palm golf 
course. The club’s ball scavenger, who 
needed some help, taught Parise to dive. 
Within a year Parise quit school (he 
needs only 15 hours more of study to 
get a physics degree) and began to ball- 
hawk full time. “I figured the oppor- 
tunity wouldn’t wait,” he says. Red 
Aylor, a man who owns the front-door 
concessions at a number of Miami Beach 
hotels and also owned the ball-scaveng- 
ing franchise at Doral, was impressed 
by Parise's earnestness and endeavor. 
Last year he offered him a 50-50 part- 
nership in the golf-ball business. They 
now operate at four other Miami area 
clubs and employ three full-time divers 
and two who work part-time. Recently 
Parise and Aylor opened a chain of re- 
tail shops in the Miami area called Mr. 
Golf Ball, Inc. to dispose of their water 
balls. The stores also stock wedges, 
putters, golf gloves, tees and umbrellas. 
They still sell the larger part — 75% 
of their balls — to wholesalers and golf 
ranges. Parise envisions someday oper- 
ating two or three ranges himself. 

He will consider almost anything that 
will make his business more profitable. 


A few years ago a weed named Jap- 
anese alodia began to clog Doral's fin- 
est ball-producing hazard, a lake 250 
yards long between the 3rd and 4th holes 
on the Blue course. The weed looks some- 
thing like a star pine and grows at the 
incredible rate of 15 feet a week. Par- 
ise's divers tried to tear it out by the 
roots, removing the morass that oozed 
to the surface with mammoth conch 
shells swung out into the hazard on a 
crane. The alodia began to thrive again. 
Someone suggested buying a sea cow to 
eat the weeds. Parise rented one from 
the Stale of Florida. It ate and ate, for 
15 or 20 hours each day. but there were 
more weeds than it could stomach. "Per- 
haps if we had 10 sea cows and a sea 
bull,” a distraught Parise said last win- 
ter. Sadly, the sea cow died of pneu- 
monia a few months ago. 

Nighthawks dislike working in the lab- 
yrinthian tangle of such a weed, and il- 
legal activity on this hole at Doral has 
sharply declined. However, Parise watch- 
es the hazard carefully. On his midnight 
vigils he takes along pistols and a friend. 
“You cannot shoot a man over golf 
balls, but there have been times I've 
thought about it," he says. "You sim- 
ply have to outrun the nighthawk or 
beat him to his clothes or car. I’ve had 
their cars impounded by the police, but 
usually the autos are stolen or are worth 
so little the nighthawk never claims 
them.” Pa rise often receives tip-offs when 
a scavenger is going to hit his lakes. 
The hawk usually comes between mid- 
night and 5 a.m. If he is caught, local 
courts give him a minor sentence for tres- 
passing, probably only a $50 fine. 
“You've got to keep your lakes clean 
— certain ones we empty two or three 
times a week,” Parise says. “You’ve got 
to make it so that it is not profitable 
for nighthawks to work them. A guy 
who tried ours here the other night com- 
plained that he got so few balls he could 
not pay the $6 to refill his air tank. 
That sort of information spreads." 

In the cold weather the divers put on 
three or four pairs of pants and four or 
five woolen shirts under a rubber dry 
suit. On top of that they wear an over- 
sized sweatshirt that is cinched around 
their hips by a weighted belt. As they 


move over the sharp and intricate coral 
floor of the water hazards, the balls they 
find are popped inside the sweatshirt. 
Parise says his record is 638 balls in 
one shirt, Usually he collects only 200 
or 300 before coming up for a new tank. 

Parise has made one unusual invest- 
ment. He bought a Doberman pinscher 
as a watchdog. He has 65,000 golf balls 
stashed inhishouseand garage. For safe- 
keeping, he has put another 35,000 in 
the Doberman's doghouse. 

Ingenuity is a trait of all scavengers, 
but it manifests itself in diverse ways. 
Move on to California now and meet 
the button-down-executive ball hawk 
whose blue business card reads: “Pearl 
Divers— Golf Ball Recovery and Sales.” 
Derone Thrasher of San Bruno, Calif, 
is 30, and two years ago he was selling 
SI. 5 million worth of wooden doors an- 
nually for the Weyerhaeuser Corpora- 
tion. He still assesses paneling in res- 
taurants with little more than a cursory 
glance. 

While he was soberly pursuing his ca- 
reer his brother Ted and his brother-in- 
law Merle Keller were nighthawking. 
They had scavenging contracts at three 
clubs but worked two or three others at 
night. "They are sportsmen," Derone 
explains. “They love to hunt ducksand 
pheasant. They were always sturgeon 
fishing in my runabout, which I never 
seemed able to use. They could go where 
they liked when they liked — and if they 
needed money they nighthawked.” Be- 
ing a door salesman was not all that idyl- 
lic. Derone made some inquiries about 
scavenging, decided it could be profitable 
and quietly lined up a few contracts. 
Then he invited Ted and Merle to din- 
ner. He suggested the three of them go 
into partnership. He would be the pro- 
moter and front man, and their ball-scav- 
enging company would only operate le- 
gally. Ted and Merle shrugged and said, 
sure, they'd try it. With its new image 
the business began to thrive. In 10 
months Derone had signed 20 contracts 
with golf clubs, and the work was over- 
whelming Ted and Merle. Derone de- 
cided a machine should be able to col- 
lect balls more efficiently and quickly 
than scuba divers. So he and his father, 
a retired truck mechanic, began to con- 

continued 
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If you’re not working with tools coated with TEFLON-S^ 


TEFLON 


you’re working much too hard. 




The friction-free magic of Teflon-S 
means handsaws don’t bind, putty knives 
don't drag, pruning shears don't gum up, 
snow shovels don't let ice and snow build 
up and power saw blades last longer and 
cut cleaner. They all clean up like a snap, 
and resist rusting. 

Teflon-S lends the same ease to grass 
clippers, anvil pruners. hedge trimmers, 
wall scrapers— and who knows what next? 

When you see the Teflon-S Quality 
Seal on a tool yo^i know that the coating 
definitely contributes to its performance, 
and that the coating meets Du Pont’s 
tough standards. You can have confidence 
in it even before you use it. 

Look for the Teflon-S seal on tools in 
your hardware store. 


pqpcNT . 

Better things for better living . . through 


chemistry 






It only tastes expensive 


When you spend 
$ 200 for a camera, 
make sure you 
get what’s coming 
toyou. 


Spend it on the Canon TL-QL 
and you will. 

Because you'll be getting a 
professional-quality 35mm camera 
with two great things going for it. 

First, the TL is incredibly 
easy to use. Its through-the-lens 
spotmeter gives you precise light 
readings, so you won't have to 
worry about getting the proper 
exposure. Even when you're faced 
with difficult backlighting. 

And Canon's exclusive QL (quick- 
loading) feature lets you load 
film in seconds, without threading 
or fumbling. 

Second, the TL is 
complemented by more than 20 
interchangeable Canon lenses, 
from 19mm wide angle to 
1000mm telephoto. And a host 
of accessories for specialized 
photographic applications. 

So when you set out to 


spend up to $200 for a camera, 
remember to see the TL-QL at 
a franchised Bell & Howell/ 
Canon dealer. 

Get what's coming to you. 

You can with a Canon. 


Canon 

C * n °* V tM 

£1 Bells Houjeli. 


SCAVENGERS continued 

struct scavenging devices. None worked 
very well. Then they built an apparatus 
similar to the dredges used for silt, gold 
and clams. They invested 53,700 in parts 
and worked some 2,900 hours before 
producing their “vacuum cleaner." The 
dredging unit is mounted on a four-foot- 
by-cight-foot float that is powered by 
an Evinrude motor. It has dilfcrent heads 
for different type bottoms. Balls are 
sucked up a six-inch pipe and drop into 
compartments. Golf clubs recovered 
from hazards drop through another trap- 
door. Bottles, water, goldfish and an oc- 
casional trout gush out through dis- 
charge pipes. The machine moves 700 
gallons of water a minute. It can lind 
balls buried in eight inches of mud. Joe 
Zakarian, the president of the Northern 
California Section of the PGA, says it 
retrieves three times as many golf balls 
as any diver can. The machine's first 
major test was at Zakarian's course, Los 
Altos (Calif.) Country Club. First a div- 
er worked the large water hazard that 
stretches across the 9th and 1 8th holes 
and netted 467 balls. The machine then 
scoured the lake and came up with 2,937 
more. 

Thrasher says he wasoflered S400.000 
for his vacuum cleaner business by a 
man who was eager to start ball-sca- 
venging franchises across the country. 
However Thrasher turned down the bid. 
He continues jealously to guard his ma- 
chine. Rival scavengers, cameras strung 
around their necks, have been seen on 
the banks of lakes where the Pearl Di- 
vers work. Twice the Highway Patrol 
has stopped Thrasher's truck and in- 
quired what kind of device he was trans- 
porting. The machine is whiskey-still 
brown, purposely drab so that it will 
not draw curious eyes. Although Thrash- 
er is building a second vacuum cleaner 
— it became a necessity as his company 
now has scavenging contracts with 60 
golf clubs — he is still not completely sat- 
isfied with his invention. He wants to re- 
design it so that it will be able to walk 
off the truck under its own power, trun- 
dle to a water hazard, do its job and 
get back into the pickup. 

The company's success and rapid ex- 
pansion astonishes Merle Keller, who 
is 28 and retains the exuberance and tat- 
continued 
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FAST FINISH! 

Here comes the Fast back ! Newest slant on 
shaving from Sunbeam Never been a shaver like it. 
Dual slanted heads cover more ground faster Six 
beard- whacking blades meet your whiskers at a 
better angle L ong hair slots for better pick - up The 
Fast back plays it fast and dose — easy through the 
curves— steady on the flats— right down to the finish 
with a barber-type trimmer. Cord model or 
free - wheeling cord /cordless. 

The winner m the face race. 



SUNBEAM 

FASTBACh 


TEST SHAVE A FASTBACk SHAVER. NEWEST SLANT ON SHAVHVG! 



SCAVENGERS 



Living in litter is not for people. 
Keep America Beautiful. 

* © 


CROSS Classic Ladies’ Writing Instruments in 14 Karat Gold Filled 
and Sterling Silver with top grain leather Pen Purse. 

Pen or Pencil $12.00 Set $22.50 


Jm/m... 

DISTINCTIVELY 

CROSS' 



Athletes Foot Fighter. 

A real fighter. Dr. Scholl’s Solvex'. 
Kills athlete's foot fungus on contact. 
It’s the ideal after-shower way to help 
prevent athlete’s foot from recurring 
and prevent it from spreading from one 
member of the family to another. 
Solvex relieves itching, burning and 
promotes healing. In spray, powder, 
liquid or ointment — Dr. Scholl’s Solvex. 
It works. „ _ „ . 


loos of a onetime sailor. He litis back 
in a bar chair, thumbs stuck in his red 
brass-buttoned vest, a cowboy bool 
crossed over his knee, as he talks about 
hisycars nighthawking. He tells of spend- 
ing two nights in jail for stealing balls 
at a club that he now works legally, 
and of the time he and Ted wanted mon- 
ey to go to Las Vegas: they broke ice 
on a water hazard, waded into it in cut- 
off Levi's and collected S300 worth of 
balls. He remembers sitting for several 
hoursonenighl crouched on a bank bare- 
ly 10 feet from a guard. The man final- 
ly left, and Merle got his quota of balls. 

He no longer needs the instincts and 
bravado of a huckster and a nighthawk. 
The challenge these days is elsewhere 
- in the Pearl Divers' burgeoning busi- 
ness. Derone. however, remains the or- 
ganization man. He keeps a color Kar- 
dex that includes information on every 
course in Northern California. He files 
away useful memoranda on the num- 
ber of hazards, their depth, a rumor 
that one pro is to be replaced, that an- 
other is a possible candidate. Thrasher 
is as interested in courses with no water 
as ones with it. Such clubs will pay pre- 
mium prices for water balls to use on 
their practice ranges. Over his desk is a 
map of the area with thumbtacks pin- 
pointing the golf courses — a yellow 
thumbtack denotes a club under con- 
tract. a green one signifies one that is 
not. Other colors indicate that a pro- 
spectus has been mailed to the pro or a 
personal visit paid to him. Often Thrash- 
er visits six clubs a day, at some de- 
livering sacks of processed balls and at 
others making pitches for business. He 
offers a standard contract: the pro pays 
I2e for every ball found in his lakes. 
For that price, they are cleaned, striped 
for use on the range and returned to 
him in onion sacks. Thrasher explains 
that the balls are bleached (but not 
dulled) in a secret solution developed 
by a South San Francisco chemist, and 
that the stripes painted on them are 
the best in the business. The balls dry 
as they move past a microcounter. un- 
der high-intensity lamps, down a 40-foot 
rack. 

Thrasher's vacuum cleaner can oper- 
ate in reservoirs, such as at San Fran- 
ronlinued 
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Harvard, Class of ’69. 


Overnight, at Harvard— where it could never happen 
-there was violence. And bloodshed. And disgrace. 

And overnight, what's part of life becomes part of Life. 

Life tells what happened and why it happened. With 
exclusive, emotional pictures of the blood and tears that 
stained Harvard's 333 year-old history. 

And, in the April 25 issue, 121 advertisers, large and small, shared 
the tension and excitement. 

Again, the vitality of the magazine rubs off on the ads.The things 
H'c put on our pages help sell the things you put on our pages. 


COME 

■TO! 

LIFE! 


Which is why advertisers invest over $60 million more 
in Life than in any other magazine. 

And why more people, 48 million strong, read Life 
than any other magazine, week after week. 

Life is put together, fresh every week, hy excited peo- 
ple for excited people. And it shines through. 

Life gets a grip on the community. A good film review fills a 
movie house. An article unseats a senator. A series on the Mafia 
interests theFBI.These are not small things.Thcy matter to people. 
And what matters to people, matters to you. 



SCAVENGERS 


continued 


■ Take a look at the Daytona 4 + 2 
plan offered by your Dayton 
Thorobred tire dealer. With four 
gold striped Daytona 4 + 2 beauties 
on your wheels, you can handle 
almost anything a highway offers. 

Built-in safety factors . . . you get 
them with this advance-engineered 
tire. And mileage so phenomenal 
you won’t believe your odometer. 


The reasons? Many — including 
latest construction featuring four 
polyester cord plies and two fiber 
glass belts. Plus extra tread depth, 
78 series width and tread rubber so 
tough you may find it will even 
out-survive your car. 

What a way to retire! Let a 
Dayton agent size you up for the 
Daytona 4 + 2 plan now. 


cisco's Harding Park, where it dredged 
up 25,000 balls in three days recently. 
The pro is offered other services, too. 
"That lake over there is crystal clear," 
Derone may note. "We can take care 
of that so the golfers cannot find their 
balls.” He suggests that algae in anoth- 
er hazard be examined by a Stanford 
University laboratory to determine the 
proper chemicals to kill it. As a pro- 
tection against nighthawks, Thrasher will 
install a black alarm box in the center 
of a lake and run trip wires out to the 
edge. If a nighthawk stumbles on a wire, 
a loud buzzer goes off for 15 minutes 
and then the box resets itself. Thrasher 
figures he loses perhaps 15^ of his balls 
to nighthawks. Last winter he tipped 
off the Internal Revenue Service about 
the activities of one man who was hit- 
ting his lakes regularly. On two of his 
courses Thrasher is experimenting with 
lights near the hazards. 

The lights have rcinforced-plastic cov- 
ers to protect them from BB gunshot 
and light-sensitive switches that turn the 
lamps on in the evening and off in the 
morning. If a club will give him a five- 
year ball-scavenging contract, Thrasher 
will install such lights free of charge. 
He is considering — for the same guar- 
antee — offering to build water hazards 
for golf pros at no cost. He notes that 
three or four of the clubs he deals with 
have dug ponds on their own in the last 
few months. Currently Thrasher is con- 
structing dams in creek beds so that 
streams will not dry up during the sum- 
mer months. Such precautionary mea- 
sures, he points out, insure the pros' 
golf ball harvest. 

Derone Thrasher and the new breed 
of scavengers like him are counting on 
innovations and diversification for fu- 
ture profits. Perhaps in the next century 
they will hunt golf balls with laser beams, 
and submerged computers will send 
homing signals to airborne Titleists. In 
the under(water)world of the scavenger 
anything is imaginable and nothing 
seems impossible. Last winter Thrasher 
and his crew made a bid to help salvage 
the Japan Airlines 707 that pancaked in 
San Francisco Bay. Why not? They fig- 
ure they can get anything out of a water 
hazard. end 
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Dayton^ 

Thorobred Daytona 4+2 

The Dayton Tire & Rubber Co.. Dayton. Ohio 45401 
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She’ll fight 
to the end 
for Maple Walnut. 



And she may have to. 

Because there’s a new breed of social critic around today who 
thinks that it is wasteful to have so many different brands of the 
very same product on the market. 

Chances are, they’d think that Howard Johnson’s 28 flavors 
of ice cream is about 20 flavors too many. 

And that's a clear threat to Maple Walnut. 

Because, if the government responded to these critics, there 
would be fewer brands of many products on the store shelves. And 
your free choice would be a litile less free. 


But. restricting competition isn’t the way this country got 
prosperous. 

Competition has been the spur that has produced the endless 
innovations that have created jobs and entire industries . . . made 
life easier to live. More enjoyable. More rewarding. 

Without competition, there’s no point to making things bet- 
ter at lower prices . . . putting cold cream in soap, color in bath 
towels, frozen juices in cans or walnuts in ice cream. 

You know— maybe the critics are inventing a new kind of ice 
cieam salesman. The Bad Humor Man. 

Magazine Publishers Association 

An association ot 365 leading U. S. magazines 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL ABA Wc have the momentum now 
I (eel like a hen tilting on a good batch of egg*." 
said OAKLAND^ Coach Ale* H annum, and the 
Oaky went on to hatch a 1 35-131 overtime victory 
in the fifth game to win the ABA playoffs from In- 
diana 4-1 . The Oaks had taken the fourth game 144- 
1 17 "It's the most satisfying victory in my whole 
life.” said Hannum. "To take a bunch of guys 
who were down last year and to come back and 
win the title has to be the biggest thing that ever 
happened to me." 


FOOTBALL PRO The BALTIMORE COLTS. 
CLEVELAND BROWNS and PITTSBURGH 
STEELERS agreed to join the AFL in what will 
be the American Conference of the realigned Na- 
tional Football League, play beginning in 1970. 
with the Colts in a division with Buffalo, Boston. 
Miami and the New York Jets, the Browns and 
Stcclcr* with Cincinnati and Houston; and Den- 
ver. Kansas City. Oakland and San Diego m a 
third division. Divisional lines arc yet to be drawn 
in the National Conference, which will consist of 
the remaining NFL teams 


golf DEANE BEMAN seized the $100,000 Texas 
Open in San Antonio— his first victory as a pro 
when he dropped a 20- fool birdie putt on the first 
hole of a sudden-death round with Jack McGow- 
an It was the 37th hole of the day. two rounds hav- 
ing been played to make up for a rainout on open- 
ing day Bcman. who had been the British and 
U.S. amateur champion, hail a final-round 65. equal- 
ing the course record McGowan shot a 69 


harness racing -BYfc BY t SAM l$9 60 i, driven 
by Stanley Dancer, won the SI 82,976 Messenger 
Stakes at Roosevelt Raceway by a nose over Tem- 
pered Yankee. Laverne Hanover, so favored that 

fourths of a length farther back. 


HOCKEY NHL: Boston Defenseman BOBBY ORR 
received the most votes <176 of a possible I KOI in 
balloting for the All-Star team, which includes To- 
ronto's TIM HORTON on defense. Chicago s 
BOBBY HULL and Detroit's GORDIE HOWE 
at the wings. Boston's PHIL FSPOSITO al center 
and. in goal. GLENN HALL of Si. Louis the 
first player . 


l On the second learn arc 
COURNOYER and Detroit's E 
LICH. wings; the Canadicns' Jl 
center; Boston's TED GREEN ar 
HARRIS, defensemen; and Ne 
GlACOMIN. goalie 


s YVA 


SERGE SAVARP. a second-year defenseman for 

a. Most Valuable Player in the Stanley t up on the 
strength of his four goals and si* assists. 


MORSE RACING ACK ACK (S3 1, ridden by Manuel 
Yea /a. was awarded the $58,100 Withers Mile at 
Aqueduct when an 18-to-l shot, Gleaming Light, 
ridden by Larry Adams, was disqualified from first 
and placed fifth for cutting off Rooney's Shield 
and Blade in the si retch 

KING OF THE CASTLE ($4.40), ridden by Brau- 
lio Baeza. won the $79,450 Illinois Derby to close 
out the Sportsman s Park season. Carrying 126 
pounds, he ran the I V$-milc course for 3-year-olds 
in l:5l*i. I 16 lengths ahead of Rush Date. 

Bill Hartack rode CZAR ALEXANDER |S5) to a 
3 4-|cngth win over Taneb in the $58,300 Dixie 
Handicap held at Pimlico over I >/, miles on the turf 


HORSE SHOWS FRANK CHAPOT a four-time 
Olympian brought out two potential international 
show jumpers, Groovcy and Fire Again, at the Chil- 
dren's Services show in Farmington. Conn., win- 
ning Preliminary Jumper events with each of them 
The Governor's Trophy for Horsemanship in the 
hunter seat division was won by JAMES HULICK 
of Stirling Mass . in the saddle seal division by 
BILL KOPPofTroy, N Y 


lacrosse In a confrontation of the collegiate king- 
pins. NAVY upset Johns Hopkins 9 6. in Balti- 
more. opening with three goals in the first four 
minutes. Harry MacLaughlin scored lour goals for 
the Middies, and Goaltcnder Lenny Supko made 


MOTOR SPORTS LEE ROY YARBROUGH, dm 
mg a Mercury, won the Rebel 400 stock car race 
on the recently repaved Darlington (S.C I Race- 


way at an average speed of 131.57 mph. Yar- 
brough won $14 700 

The season's first Trans-American race, at Mich- 
igan International Speedway, went to the Mustang 
of PARNELLI JONES. In the early stages Horst 
Kwcch's Mustang spun into a group of spectators, 
killing one and injuring 12. 

PORSCHE widened its commanding lead in Man- 
ufacturers' Championship racing. Jo Siffcrt and 
Brian Redman co-driving the winner in Belgium's 
1.000 Kilometers. 


ROWING HARVARD'S heavyweight varsity defeated 
Penn by I Vi lengths for the Eastern Sprint Cham- 
pionship oil Lake Quiosigamond, Moss. <pagr 201 


tennis TOM OKKER of The Netherlands defeated 
Australia's Roy Emerson 6 3. 6-5 to take the men's 
singles ride m the first Japanese professional tourna- 
ment. in Osaka It was MRS ANN HAYDON 
JONES of Britain in the women's final after Fran- 

following a 6 I loss in the first set. Al an interna- 
tional tournament in Madrid. Spain's MANUEL 
SAN'l ANA lost the first set 9-11, then pot together 
6 4 8 6. 6 I sets to defeat America's Arthur Ashe in 
I KERRY MELVILLE and DICK 
n England's Surrey clay- 


C REALY 


singles t 


i. Margaret Co 


.s Melville u 


1 3. 7 5 and Crcaly 


West Coasi 
record for t 


.o JOHN CARLOS 
I Relays in Front 


He l 


with n 




_ . iving recorded a wind-aided $ 

week One ol the three official timers clocked him 
in 9.0 m this event as well Half an hour later Car- 
los anchored San Jose's 440-yard relay team to a 
39.7 win He also ran the anchor leg in 19 8 in an 
880 win Teammate LEE EVANS had ail identical 
clocking WILLIE DAVENPORT won the 120 
yard high hurdles in 13.5 to equal the meet's old- 
est (18 years) record JACK BACHELER of the 
Florida Track Cluh won the two-mile in the meet 
record time of 8:31.8, 3.6 seconds ahead of Gerry 
Lindgrcn DICK RAILSBAC K ol UCLA look the 
pole vault over Bob Scagrcn at 17' 5’ VILLA- 
NOVA's winning mile relay team did 3:06 9 (Larry 
James running a 45.0 anchor leg), its two-mile squad 
7 :18.5 Some freshmen were . ml stand mg. among 
them EDESEL GARRISON of US( . who ran a 
LORENZO ALI.F.N of Arizn- 


high u 


Ink CHUCK Laltl 
lie, ran a 4 00 1 i 



mileposts NAMED BOB COUSY. to a three-year 
contract as head coach of the C'memnali Royals. 

backcourt wizard had spcnl si* years as coach at 
Boston College (lakmg BC to Ihc finals of the 
1969 NIT tournament) 


ANNOUNCE 
CINNATI. sc 

Conference, a 
fcrcncc al the 
Formerly in i 


ic M 



■ Ihc UNIVERSITY OF CTN- 
II ntlist of Ihe Missouri Valley 



>gcr of the Philadelphia 
-. 36 an I I -year NFL 
itslnnding Eagle rccciv- 


WILLlAMS. 4 s. field 


TRADED: PAUL SILAS, five-year veteran with 
the Atlanta Hawks, to the Phocniv Suns for rook- 
ie Gary Gregor, a 6' V graduate of South Caro- 
lina. and a player lo he named later 
PIED: EDDIE CICOTTF- 84, the Chicago White 
So* pitcher who was banned Irom ha- c ha 1 1 in the 
Black So* scandal: in Detroit He lost two of three 
games he pitched against Cincinnati in the 1919 
World Scries. It was not until the next year, when 
Cicottc confessed to Sox Owner Charles Comiskcy 
lhar be bad accepted $ 10,000 from gamblers, that 
the scandal broke 


CREDITS 

4 John Morkinwicz. london Do.ly E.pre.s, 25 
Sheedy 6 long, 26 UP'. 27 -API2. 28-30 
Herb Sekorlmon 44. 45 API2I, C. George Os 
rrom. 47 ">ap by Doe Moss 48, 55 AP 62 lo 
seph Consent. eo 20ih Cenlgry-lo. 65 -Skeedy b 
long. 74-82 .lluslrolioni by Charles Saxon 90 
-Paul H Penshow. Don-el M Mohcr 95 AP 



jamie pressl v, a se- 
nior al the University 
of Florida, upset top- 
seeded teammate Armi 
Neely 7-5. 6-4 and an- 
other teammate, 1968 
National lnterscholas- 
lic champion Charlie 
Owens. 7 - 5. 6- 2 in win- 
ning Ihe Cape Coral In- 
vitational Tennis Tour- 
nament title. 



I 



TARA SHELDON. 22, 

Miss Tall Portland (6' 
4'), high-jumped S'7 
in the Oregon Wom- 
en's Collegiate meet, 
H4* over her ncaa 
record. With her first 
goal accomplished- 
bettering 5' 6' — the 
Portland Slate coed is 
seeking a second, a trip 
to Ihc 1972 Olympics. 


LARRY BLACK „i Kil- 
lian High in Miami was 
clocked at 46.9 in his 
first open 440 of the sea- 
son at the Jaguar In- 
vitational — Ihc best by 
a high school runner in 
the U.S. this year. Sub- 
sequently he ran a 46.2, 
anchoring Killian to a 
3:11.8 mile-relay mark 
(lying the U.S. record). 


DONNA RIES, 20. of 
Raytown, Mo., won the 
women's national inter- 
collegiate pocket bil- 
liards championship in 
Houston. Her only loss 
in three matches was by 
one point. Donna took 
up billiards a couple of 
years ago as "some- 
thing lo do between 
classes." 


jim urban, senior at 
the University of Illi- 
nois' Chicago Circle 
campus, recovered from 
a virus in time to score 
his 58th straight indi- 
vidual collegiate victory 
and lead his golf team 
to its 43rd consecutive 
win in three years. Jim 
was the 1968 Illinois 
PGA Pro-Am medalist. 



JIM martin. 28. of Old 
Town, Me., paddled ihc 
l6>/i-mile Kcnduskcag- 
Bangor marathon in 
2 '50:32 lo win the solo 
canoe race after taking 
the two-man slalom 
with Don Grant. "The 
competitors were so 
spread out," said Mar- 
tin, "I didn't know any- 
one else was entered.” 
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In a lot of boats, they're extras. 
In Larson, unextras. And yet, 
Larsons usually cost no more 
than boats without them. 

Here are some of the typical 
Larson unextras: Top set including side 
curtains and stern cover, sunbather seats, 
a built in gas tank with dash mounted gas 
gauge, mechanical steering, and a safety 
glass windshield. 

The reason we can afford to be so generous 


is that Larsons are built efficiently. We 
make almost everything but the engines... 
in plants that make more fibreglass 
runabouts than any other plants. 

Our Million Bubble Ride is another unextra 
. . . one you can't buy in other boats at any 
price. Larson's exclusive Lapline design 
builds an air cushion under the. hull that 
reduces drag and softens the ride. 

New Life/Guard Construction* is another 
reason to make your new boat a Larson. 



It's a whole new way of building boats 
that makes flotation do more than ever 
before. It's part of the hull. Adds strength. 
Puts the flotation high in the hull, where 
it belongs. Absorbs sound. Dulls crashing 
waves. 

Get all the facts now by visiting your Larson 
dealer. Be a smart shopper. Larson loves 
comparison. 



. . . with the MILLION BUBBLE RIDE. 

LARSON BOATS. LITTLE FALLS. MINN. . A DIVISION OF LARSON INDUSTRIES. INC., 5000 NORMANDALE ROAD. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55436 




Ford presents an ingenious plan 



MAVERICK 


Now, no need to look to imported cars for 
economy: Maverick is here! The first car of the 
’70's ... at 1 960 prices. With the big room Amer- 
icans need, The front seat gives you 9" more 
shoulder room than a VW's. With a real trunk 
(10.4 cu. ft.). No more going off half-packed! 

Maverick's got 105 horses under the hood. 
Let 'em loose and move up to 70 mph turnpike 


speeds in a hurry. You'll still get gas mileage 
you might expect in an import. 

And Maverick makes America a better place 
to park. The wheelbase is 8" shorter than a '69 
Falcon's. The turning circle is a mere 36.4 feet 
(VW's is 36 feet). 

Maverick is designed to be unusually easy to 
service. You won't have to get any strange parts 


For scale model ol Ford Maverick, send SI to Maverick. P.0 Box 5397, Dept. E-1 , Detroit. Michigan 4821 1 Otter ends 7-31 -69. 



for stopping the gold drain. 



■■■Hi 


from strange places, either. There are over 6,000 
easy-to-find Ford dealers to handle Maverick 
parts and service. The price for all this? SI 995*. 
You don't have to strike it rich to go Maverick. 

^Manufacturer's suggested retail price for the car. 
Price does not Include: optional while sidewall tires, 
S32.00; dealer preparation charges, if any; transporta- 
tion charges, state and local taxes. 


FORDM/fERICK 
$ 1995 * 




Manhattan ' 1 Shirt is using a famous fabric 
that indulges your vanity, 
caters to your comfort and does its own ironing. 
It's called COTTON. 


Cool, fresh, comfortable cotton with the added convenience of Man Presrperma- 
nent press. Manhattan shirts are tailored for accurate fit. White and solid colors, 
If a j3 short or long sleeves; sizes 14 to 18; about $5.00. At good stores across the 
country. Cotton Producers Institute, Box 12253, Memphis, Tennessee 38112. 
COTTON you can feel how good it looks. 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

"They really overpowered us, didn't they?” 
said Billy Martin, manager of Western Di- 
vision leading Minnesota (2-2) after his team 
took its first interdivisional win 10-3. Mar- 
tin’s sarcasm could have applied in just about 
any town in the West, as the supposedly 
weaker division ended its first week of play 
against the powerful East with a 17-11 rec- 
ord. The Twins' victories came on strong 
pitching by Dean Chance and Jim Kaat, 
both of whom had been out for two weeks 
with injuries, and power hitting by Har- 
mon Killebrew, who crashed three homers 
good for five RBIs. Oakland (4-0) found 
Eastern competition even more to its liking 
and closed within percentage points of the 
division leaders. The A’s Blue Moon Odom 
became the majors' first six-game winner 
with a four-hitter, and Sal Bando, Danny 
Cater and Rick Monday hit key home runs 
in three one-run victories. Chicago’s (3-0) 
ace righty, Joel Horlen, and top lefty Gary 
Peters both won, but they found it is going 
to be tougher as starters under new man- 
ager Don Gutteridge. “It's true. I’m not so 
quick with the hook,” said Gutteridge, af- 
ter leaving Horlen in to throw 148 pitches 
in one game and then letting Peters chuck 
149 balls the next day before calling on a re- 
liever. Kansas City (2-2) continued to win 
with dramatic last-inning rallies. The Roy- 
als held on to third place by first startling 
the Tigers on Hawk Taylor's three-run, 
pinch-hit, ninth-inning homer and then jolt- 
ing the Orioles when former Baltimore farm- 
hand Mike Fiore capped a rally withapinch- 
hit, two-run double. Seattle (3-2) ducked 
out of the cellar behind rookie Mike Mar- 
shall’s two-hit shutout in one game and then 
a 16-13 victory the next day. In that game 
the Pilots trailed the Senators 3-11, but 


won with eight runs in the sixth inning — six 
of them coming on home runs by Rich Rol- 
lins and Don Mincher — and four more in 
the eighth. California (1-3) calls its starting 
rotation of Jim McGlothlin, Tom Murphy, 
Andy Mcssersmith and Rudy May the M- 
Squad and, even with the Angels slumping 
to last, they were murderous. The foursome, 
none of whom is over 25 years old, held op- 
ponents to an average of 2.5 runs a game 
last week, but only Murphy came up a win- 
ner as the Angels' batters hit just .217. Bos- 
ton (5-0) was the only Eastern team mak- 
ing it in the West. The Red Sox moved 
into second place and eased within one game 
of division-leading Baltimore (2-3) with a 
.500 week — including a 518-foot homer 
— from Carl Yastrzemski and strong pitch- 
ing from a revamped staff With three reg- 
ular starters — Jim Lonborg, Jose Santiago 
and Dick Ellsworth — either injured or trad- 
ed, the Sox have turned to newly acquired 
Sonny Siebert and rookies Ray Jarvis and 
Mike Nagy to match up with Ray Cufp, 
and the new rotation is 10-3. In Detroit (2- 
2) the breaks that fell the Tigers' way last 
year are tumbling backward this season. The 
W orld Champions lost a one-run game when 
Al Kaline's line drive over third hit Um- 
pire Red Flaherty, holding the hit to a sin- 
gle and preventing a run from scoring. And 
later, with theTigersstillstruggling6V^ games 
out of first, the clubhouse was robbed of 
five dozen hand-autographed baseballs. 
Cleveland (1-3) has only a .204 team av- 
erage, but brassy slugger Hawk Harrelson 
has not even been able to reach that. Since 
joining the Indians, he has hit .178 with 
just one home run and four runs batted in. 
New York (1-4) booted two games away 
with eight errors, including four by rookie 
Third Baseman Bobby Murcer. In one atro- 


cious display the Yanks committed five 
errors in a single inning, allowing the A’s 
to score two of their runs in a game that 
Mel Stottlemyre dropped 3-2. Washington 
(0-5) lost its winning touch and Manager 
Ted Williams was obviously unhappy. 
AfteT his team was two-hit, he extended 
from 1 5 to 35 minutes the postgame cooling- 
off period in which visitors are barred 
from the clubhouse and was still disgruntled 
enough about his team's hitting to say, 
"Actually their pitcher should have had 
a no-hitter.” 

Standings— East: Ball 22- 11. Bos 19- 10. Wash 16- 16, 

Cat 13-15, NY 12-19. Clav 4-21. West M nn 18-9, 

Oak 18-11, Chi 12-1), KC 15-14, Saa 11-17. Cal 9-17. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Orlando Cepeda's .252 batting average 
makes it look as though Atlanta (3-1) took 
the short end in the preseason deal that 
sent Joe Torre to the Cardinals. Braves Man- 
ager Luman Harris thinks not. "I'm not wor- 
ried about Cepeda's average. I know he 
doesn't have many hits, but he's made the 
most of them.” And Cepeda has. With his 
first 25 hits he drove in 24 runs, six of 
which won games. That is exactly half the 
number of game-winning hits Cepeda de- 
livered all last year when he helped the Car- 
dinals to a pennant. Last week he began to hit 
— at a .400 clip — and was still delivering 
his specialty. In two games he broke ninth- 
inning ties, crashing a three-run homer in 
one, coming through with a run-scoring sin- 
gle in the other for the division-leading 
Braves. Los Angeles (3-1, page 28) and San 
Francisco (2-2) remained close behind. The 
Giants won one game with stars Ron Hunt, 
Jim Hart, Willie Mays, Bobby Bonds, Wil- 
lie McCovey and Juan Marichal all out with 
injuries. Manager Clyde King worked up 

continued 


HIGHLIGHT 

When Pilot Manager Joe Schultz, who had coached 
St. Louis' top base stealers Lou Brock and C urt Flood 
for the past five seasons, first assembled his expan- 
sion team at spring training, most of the players were 
unfamiliar to him. But one he knew well was Tom- 
my Harper. The speed-conscious Schultz called the 
former Red and Indian over and said, "You were a 
fine stealer at Cincinnati, why don't you be like 
Brock? Anytime you get the jump, take the base." 
That was all Harper, who had stolen 100 bases in 
his four seasons as a Cincinnati tegular but who 
had been held in check in Cleveland, where he swiped 
only 1 1 last year, needed to hear. Running without 
signs from the bench, the 28-ycar-old, right-handed 
batter added four steals last week to run his total to 
17 in 21 attempts— best in the majors. That puts sec- 


ond baseman Harper, who is Seattle’s biggest hero, 
ahead of the paces set by Ty Cobb and Maury Wills 
the years they stole 95 and 104 bases respectively. 
To keep his rooters cheering, Harper must get on 
base frequently and Schultz thinks stealing helps him 
do just that. "He stidies the pitchers more now. 
and that makes him concentrate on hitting good 
pitches and getting walks." Schultz says. The new, 
studious Harper, a .251 career batter, hit .355 last 
week, raising his season's average to .3 10. He al- 
ready has only 10 fcw:r walks than he drew all last 
year. The extra hits and bases on balls are impor- 
tant because Harper reeds every chance he can get 
to run. "Stealing's gelling tougher already," he says. 
"The pitchers throw io first more and the catchers 
pitch out more. From here on it’s strictly a game of 
cat and mouse." At hispresent rate, Harpercould fin- 
ish the season with al) the cheese. 



HARPER: LICENSED TO STEAL 
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The Delta Duraglas is con- 
structed with two flexible belts 
of Fiberglass reinforcement over 
a body of dynamic Dynacor high- 
tcnsile. super-strength rayon. This perfect combination gives the 
tire more hold on the road and more resistance to impact dam- 
age than conventional tires. Less stress, less wear, less noise and 
up to twice the mileage, too. 

Ordinary-ply tires can't compare with this tire that's strong like 
a brawny tank tread, yet rides like a cushioned dream! 


tne utufl 
DURAGLAS 
BELTED TIRE 

made with 


Over 25.000 Delta Dealers in the U.S. — Check the Yellow Pages 
for the one nearest you. 





DELTA TIRE CORPORATION • DETROIT MICHIGAN 48235 


four different lineups before settling on one 
that included Don Mason, Bob Etheridge. 
Hob Burda. Dave Marshall and Ken Hen- 
derson, along with Catcher Jack Hiatt play- 
ing first base. The Cubs, reasoning that they 
would have an easy time against the un- 
knowns. decided not to cancel the game de- 
spite foul weather and were promptly 
drubbed by the scrubs 1 1 — I . Tarry Dierkcr 
helped Houston (3-3) maintain a winning 
tempo. The rallying Astros have won seven 
of their last 10 games, and after two of the 
losses it was Dierkcr who righted them He 
pitched nine innings in both wins and a! 
lowed just five hits while striking out 14 in 
the first. Cincinnati (2-2) was another sat 
isfied customer of the Cards Former Red- 
bird Bobby Tolan, whom the Reds picked 
up in exchange for Vada Pinson, crashed 
his seventh homer and took over the league 
lead in RBIs (26) by adding four last week 
Two former free agents and a player who 
could not make the Mets helped San Diego 
(3-2) to its w ins. Veterans Johnny Podresand 
Jack Baldschun, who were released by their 
old teams, picked up the victories with ex- 
cellent relief pitching. Ex-Met Chris Can- 
nizzaro gave Baldschun one of his wins with a 
ninth-inning, run-scoring double. Fastball- 
ing lefthander Ken Holtzman, who was a 
disappointment in Chicago (2-2) last year 
when he finished 1 1-14, has taken over the 
top spot on the division leader’s stafi. With 
two complete-game victories last week, his 
record now stands at 5-1 and moves him 
ahead of Fergic Jenkins. Jenkins, who had 
won four straight, pitched 12 strong innings 
in a game against the Dodgers, but still 
lost 4-2. The Jones boys, Cleon of New 
York (3-2) and Mack of Montreal (2-2), 
both continued their hot hitting. Cleon held 
his position as the majors' top batter with 
a .500 week an average just 89 points high- 
er than his season’s percentage. The Mels' 
right-handed hitting outfielder, who has been 
a weak spring batter in the past, also cracked 
two home runs to pace two of his team's 
wins. Mack, another .500 batter for the week 
and .359 for the year, rapped three homers, 
including a grand slammer, to help his team 
case into a tie for fifth place with St. Louis (2- 
3), The Cardinals' pitching, except when 
Bob Gibson threw a five-hit shutout, was 
ragged as 15 hurlers appeared in the Cards' 
other games and twice failed to hold early 
leads. Pittsburgh (1-3) also had poor pitch- 
ing. Starters Steve Blass, Dock Ellis and 
Jim Bunning were all knocked out early 
and none too gently. The three survived 
just five innings between them and allowed 
14 runs. Philadelphia’s (1-4) hitters averaged 
an aneimc .218, and three times the pitch- 
ers allowed leads to slip away in the ninth 
as the Phillies dropped to fourth place. 


Standmgs-fast Chi 20-11 . Pitt 16-13. NY 14 16 
Phil 12-15. SIL 12-18 Mont 11-17 Wes! All 20-9 
LA 18-11 SF 17-12 SD 15 18, Cm 13-16. Hou 1 1 23. 
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We’re looking for a $200,000 investor 
who isn’t a pushover for an 
old school tie ora scratch handicap. 



How could he have been s 
Buggy Whip? After all, he 


algamated 


It’s no joke. 

You’d be surprised at the number of 
investors who are willing to trust a S200.000 
account to an investment organization be- 
cause, among other things, its people know 
the words to their school fight-song. 

Or because the man who’s going to 
handle their account is the same man they 
play golf with on Saturday mornings. 

They consider the credentials of the 
man, true enough, but they don’t really 
give deep consideration to the credentials 
of the investment firm. 

It’s an attitude that practically every- 
one in our industry— ourselves included — 
has helped to foster. And it does all of us a disservice. 

For each firm has its own way of doing business. And no two firms are identical. 

Take our own. Our Investment Advisory Service, for example. Of all such services, 
we think ours can serve you best. 

Not because of the caliber of the single man, but because of the caliber of many 
men. Because of policies many investors don’t consider. 

Because we limit the number of accounts assigned to each man. Right now, that 
averages 30 accounts. (At some organizations, it’s more like 300.) 

Because we don’t believe in an elaborate committee system. (Some of today’s best 
opportunities are fleeting things and committees arc decidedly lacking in speed.) 

Because we have our research department watch out for special situations — not just 
stocks with a slightly depressed P/E ratio but stocks with a story to them. 

Because, when we find them, we aren’t afraid to invest in companies with new 
ideas. 

For a lot of reasons other than the color of our school ties and the state of our golf 
handicaps, it would be worth talking with us. 

To set up a get-acquainted session, contact Thomas Slaughter at 135 S. 

La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 60603, phone (312) 236-7300. 




DOMINICK & DOMINICK, 

INCORPORATED 

MEMBERS OF NEW YORK. AMERICAN. MIDWEST. PACIFIC UMS1 AND BOSTON STOCK EM DANCES 
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The 

Free World. 


If you’re tired of running around in circles. 

And the world you live in keeps you down. 
Express yourself. That’s what the Free World’s 
all about. 

Suzuki takes you there. 

The TS-250 Savage. Just one of our 8 new 
free-wheeling sportcycles. 

Savage is an Enduro model. It goes absolutely 
anywhere. Sand, trails, hills, water, highways. 
Up, down, jumps, bumps. Anywhere. 

Savage is the most powerful 250cc Dual- 
Stroke Enduro built. 23 wild horses turn on at 
a mild 6500 rpm. An exceptionally wide torque 
range takes on 35° hills in an easy stride. 

Mind-breaking colors. A flip-top seat for 
quick maintenance. Knobby tires that really 
dig. Turn signals. The whole thing. And more. 

Tnlro n t r\ tlin Vron Wnrl/I 




19 t h h ole the readers take over 


AND STILL CHAMPION 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your fine article. The 
Art of Ali (May 5), which shows the real 
art of boxing. The great photographs by Phil- 
lip Leonian catch the one and only Cassius 
Clay in what he does the best. 

Muhammad Ali-Cassius Clay, or what- 
ever you want to call him. is still the world 
champion. And until somebody beats him 
in the ring, no one can take away his crown. 

Michael Carretti 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

The article on Muhammad Ali-Cassius 
Clay was most interesting to me as a for- 
mer boxing instructor (for more than 20 
years), and I readily agree that no prize- 
fighter ever fought entirely by the book Yes 
— Gene Tunney came close to doing so. as 
did the great James Corbett. It is also my 
opinion that Clay surpasses any man at pres- 
ent in the heavyweight division as a scien- 
tific boxer and packs a punch that is su- 
perior to Corbett’s. 

In the years when I had boxing gyms in 
Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, and two 
in San Bernardino, Calif., I saw many top 
fighters work out. I recall in my Columbus 
days all the Zivic boys. Jack. Fritz and Pete, 
the wonderful Harry Grcb, Carl Tremaine, 
Jock Malone, Frankie Callahan. Bryan. An- 
thony and Joe Downey, Harry Forbes and 
many others. Your article was excellent and, 
along with the photos, I have to tell you 
that I truly enjoyed it. 

Stan Newlin 

Monterey, Calif. 

Sirs: 

There is one thing missing in your cover 
picture of Mr. Clay. He should be looking 
through bars. 

Robert Owens 

Onaiaska, Wis. 

BLISS IN BEANTOWN 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your article, Boston Roars 
Back (April 28). No city in the country has 
experienced such excitement sportswise as 
has Boston this year. This town is engulfed 
in an epidemic of sports fever. It has af- 
fected everyone, young and old alike. With 
the Celtics, Bruins and Sox, there hasn't 
been one dull moment in the past few 
months. We may not win everything, but 
no matter what happens, it’s been a won- 
derful year. 

Happiness is being a sports fan and liv- 
ing in Boston. 

Christine O'Hearn 

Malden, Mass. 


RECALL 

Sirs: 

So Avery Brundagc has recalled all Al- 
pine Olympic medals because of profession- 
alism (Scorecard, May 5). What does Mr. 
Brundagc propose to do about the summer 
Olympic track shoe “scandal"? Recall the 
Mexico Olympics? 

Perhaps Mr. Brundagc himself should be 
recalled and replaced by someone with a 
more realistic and honest attitude. 

Linda Darnton 

Glen Wild, N Y 

TABLE TALK 

Sirs: 

It certainly was a pleasure to read about 
so many table tennis siars in one issue of 
SI (May 5). Most, of course, were men- 
tioned by Dick Miles in his article. No De- 
fense Against Murder, but Charles Gorcn 
kept the ball bouncing with his article about 
North American bridge team member Ed- 
die Kantar {Two Lame Ducks in the Bowl). 
Did you know that Eddie was the Min- 
nesota state champion and was ranked in 
the top 20 in the nation by the U S. Table 
Tennis Association .’ Reading further, I came 
across the name of Sporlscaster Buddy BlaM- 
ner ( The Top Three hy a Long Shot). Buddy, 
of course, was the world doubles champion 
in the '30s. 

For the record, many other American ath- 
letes have gone to or from table tennis: 
Stuffy Singer. 1968 U.S. handball champion, 
was ranked in the top 20; Olympians Bill 
Sharpe (triple jump) and Sperry Rademaker 
(women's kayaks) are currently ranked in 
the top five in Pennsylvania and Florida, 
respectively. 

Steve Isaacson 

Former Selection Chairman. USTTA 
Chicago 

COMMAND PERFORMANCE 

Sirs: 

Jeannette Bruce's Slave to a Shah (May 
5) was a delightful article. I recognized many 
of her characters after going through eight 
weeks of the strange ritual of taking my 
dog to obedience school. Reading this ar- 
ticle brought to mind a particularly em- 
barrassing experience engineered by my 2- 
year-old dachshund, Lee, during one ses- 
sion. Lee was commanded to sit and stay 
at one end of the room. When commanded 
to “Come!" Lee got up, looked around and 
then strolled into the ladies' room. Most of 
the other trainers thought this very humor- 
ous; I thought it very embarrassing and the 
impeccably mannered poodles seemed to be 
smirking. 

William W. Kenyon 

Warwick. R.l. 


DOWN AT THE NEEL 

Sirs: 

I feel like the world expert concerning jog- 
ger's heel (Scorecard, May 5). I know the 
cure; I hope my suffering can spare others 
the misery I endured. 

My jogging began in April 1968. Within 
several weeks my ankles and heels were ac- 
tually black and blue. This was from noth- 
ing more strenuous than a one- or two- 
mile jog each day. This state of affairs last- 
ed for months. I was too stubborn to quit, 
although I limped a good deal of the time. 

The answer turned out to be plastic heel 
cups, which I saw advertised in Track & 
field News and tried out of desperation. 
Since I have used these heel cups, all prob- 
lems with my feet have vanished. They ap- 
parently spread out the shock of the heel 
hitting the ground so it is not bothersome, 
f riends have confirmed my experience, so 
it is not unique. I hope this solution can be- 
come widely known. 

Donn B. Kirk 

Los Altos, Calif 

CON GAME 

Sirs: 

After reading Joe McGinniss' article. 
Conning the Con Men of Kentucky (May 
5), I wondered if he saw the Derby. There 
is no daily double at Churchill Downs on 
Derby Day. but somehow he “played a dou- 
ble." Apparently Mr McGinniss attempted 
to con the readers of SI. 

Keith George 

Louisville 

JEAN-FRAUD 

Sirs: 

Sure it’s illegal — yet I can't help but ad- 
mire the imagination of Bernard Dubrullc 
in his Ict's-pretcnd life as Jcan-Claude Kil- 
ly (Living the Life of Killy, April 28). Add- 
ing to his disguise (as shown in your photo) 
was his choice of a lapel pin to wear — ours! 

Under any alias, Dubrulle-Killy is not a 
member. I sorta wish he was— he’s got Gal- 
lic flair, for sure. 

William H. Ottley 
Executive Director 
National Pilots Association 

Washington 

NET GAINS 

Sirs: 

The Right Boy to Begin (April 28) by 
Welby Van Horn with Frank Deford was 
excellent. • 

Our hat goes off to Van Horn and the 
other tennis pros across the country who 
are working with youngsters. Tennis is def- 
initely on the upswing, as evidenced by the 
responses we arc getting in organizing our 
continued 
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We've killed a tradition. 


It used to be, when you wanted 
the finest golf clubs available there 
was only one place they were avail- 
able. The pro shop. 

That was before the new AMF 
Voit Armorloc Woods. Armorloc 
Woods are swing weighted, 
matched and registered. Pro- 
quality clubs sold exclusively 
through sporting goods retailers. 

They come with a choice of steel 
or aluminum shafts. (New Voit Uni- 
Taper aluminum shafts by Easton 
give you greater head speed, yet 
have the trim look and feel of steel.) 

The heads are precision- 


machined from solid end-grain 
maple. (That's the best there is.) 

Most important, each head is 
encased in a virtually indestruct- 
ible new material l/8th-inch thick. 
Not just a thin coat of the usual 
finish. (See cutaway below.) 

These are the only woods guar- 
anteed up to 3 years against warp- 
ing, splitting, absorbing moisture or 
changing swing weight. Their sole 
and face plates won't loosen. 

This means you hit the ball with 
more consistency. Maybe even a 
little straighter. Probably even a 
little longer. We also make a com- 


plete line of pro-quality irons. Our 
total balance POWER FLARE irons 
have a rolled sole to helpthem glide 
through heavy turf. 

Our new 300 MAGNUM BALL 
comes in compression ranges to 
match your skill (95+. 90+ and 
80+) Each pro-quality ball is 
X-rayed and tested to insure abso- 
lute uniformity. It reaches maxi- 
mum U.S.G.A. limits without 
exceeding them, You can't buy 
better. Try it and see. 

The pro-quality golf equipment 
sold exclusively through sporting^ 
goods retailers. 


VDIT 


Leaders & innovators in athletic balls, exercisers, golf, bowling, skis, skin diving & SCUBA gear and water skis. 
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See our 
complete line 
at these 
AMF Voit 
dealers: 



ILLINOIS — 
Barrington 
Crystal Lake 
Dixon 
Freeport 
Libertyville 
Naperville 
Park Ridge 
Rockford 
Waukegan 
Wheaton 
INDIANA 
Kokomo 
IOWA 
Ames 

Cedar Rapids 

Clinton 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Marshalltown 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Storm Lake 
Waterloo 
KANSAS 
Topeka 


Darken s Sporting Goods 
Dave’s Sport Shop 
Owen's Sport Shop 
Messing & Becker 
Suburban Sportsman 
tack's Sport Shop 
Parrish Sporting Goods 
Tom Warmer Athletic Equipment 
Grand Sporting Goods 
Wheaton Sport Shop 


Snepp & Fager Sporting Goods 


Nims Sportsman's of Ames 
Armstrong's. Inc. 

Eby's Sporting Goods 
Rod Fitch's Sport Center 
Jim Craton's Sporting Goods 
Park Fair Sports Center 
Zehentner's Sporting Goods 
Hayes Sport Shop 
Olson Sporting Goods 
Sportsman's. Inc. 
Sportsman's. Inc. 

Blackhawk Sporting Goods 


The Sportsman Store 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek 
Birmingham 
Dearborn 
Dearborn Heights 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Holland 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Livonia 
Midland 
Ml. Pleasant 
Pontiac 
Saginaw 
Sturgis 
Traverse City 
MINNESOTA 


Jack Pearl Sport Center 
Griswold Sporting Goods Co. 
Cherry Hill Sporting Goods 
Big Bill's Sport Shop 
Griswold Sporting Goods Co. 
Reynolds & Brcwn Sporting Goods 
Superior Sport Store 
Miller & Boer man Sporting Goods 
Knapp's Sporting Goods Dept. 
Griswold Sporting Goods Co. 

Al's Sport Shop 
Archey's Sporting Goods 
Griswold Sporting Goods Co. 
Morley Bros Sport Shop 
Sportsarama 
Bilmar Sports Inc. 


Anoka 

Hibbing 

Minneapolis 

Moorhead 
Spicer 
MISSOURI 
SL Louis 

Towson 


A & B Sporting Goods 
Hyde Supply Co. 

A & B Sporting Goods 

Star Bowling S Golf Supplies Inc. 

Sportland 

Mel's Sport Shop 


Greene Golf Products 
Tom McGregor Sporting Goods 
Triangle Sporting Goods Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Hastings 
Norfolk 
North Platte 
Omaha 

Scottsbluff 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen 
Brookings 
Rapid City 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton 
Chippewa Falls 
Fond Du Lac 
Kenosha 
Madison 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Wausau 

Wisconsin Rapids 


Hogan's Sporting Goods 
Norfolk Sporting Goods 
Young's Sporting Goods 
Haul! Sporting Goods 
Skagway Store 
Scottsbluff Sports Center 

Bob Fritz Sporting Goods 
Home of Economy 


Froug's Co., Inc. 


All Oakota Sporting Goods 
Bill's Sport Shop 
Du-EII Sporting Goods 


Berggren's Sport Shop 
Triangle Sport Shop 
The Sport Shop Inc. 

Nehlsen Sport Shop 
Berg Pearson Sporting Goods Inc. 
(Both Stores) 

S " hardts Sporting Goods 
'lay Shop 
Joe's Sport Shop 
Mike's Sport Shop 
Toro Sporting Goods 
Lakewood Sporting Goods Inc. 

J Perry’s Sport Shop 




national Youth Tennis League for boys and 
girls under 15. 

Jack Marks 
President 

Youth Tennis League. Inc. 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 

SOCCER HAPPENINGS 

Sirs: 

As a visiting Englishman. I was inter- 
ested to read your article on soccer vio- 
lence in England (This Riotous Isle , April 
21 ). Wilfred Shced has some reasonable com- 
ments to make concerning violence, but he 
seems to have gotten the wrong impression 
of the actual game of soccer. Soccer is loved 
mainly for its uninterruptedness. Most good 
goals result from direct play. Goals arc hard- 
ly ever accidental. They are the product of 
a good attacking team or a blunder by the 
defense. Offsides, too. arc comparatively rare 
when compared to goals. I suggest that Shced 
cannot have seen many games when he talks 
of "80 minutes of nothing happening." Soc- 
cer retains its large following throughout 
the world precisely because something is 
always happening. 

D. Anthony Healey 

Burlington, Vt. 

Sirs: 

Immensely enjoyed your article depicting 
the violence associated with soccer in Eng- 
land today. 

Soccer is a great sport and I was sad- 
dened to sec its virtual collapse in this coun- 
try without a fair trial. Who knows? Had it 
been given the chance, we might have seen 
the same type of shenanigans among soccer 
fans in America some day. In the mean- 
time, I'll try fo cheer the Merseyside Con- 
tinentals of the Washington. D.C. National 
Soccer League on to victory each week. 

Dale Wainwright 

Arlington. Va. 

COASTAL DEFENSE 

Sirs: 

In my opinion, your article on Salishan 
(The Resort That Helps Preserve a Wild 
Seashore, April 28) was a gross insult 
to the Oregon coast. It was stated that 
"after miles of beer joints and tourist cabins, 
there — suddenly — is something worthy 
of its [Oregon's] landscape." This makes it 
sound like the Oregon coast is just one 
big tourist trap, which most certainly it is 
not! Salishan is a very nice place and I am 
not trying to take anything away from it, 
but your article sheesh! 

David Doerr 

Lincoln City, Ore. 


Sirs: 

Thank you for publishing the pictures of 
Salishan. As an Oregonian, I have visited 
the area many times but have never seen any- 
continued 


If your girl doesn’t 
like the great 
autumn day aroma 
of Field & Stream... 




start 
playing 
the field. 
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Top Brass 16"® 
Over-the-calf 
Ban-Lon® Socks 
with doeskin finish. 


Two ways 
to get rid of 

shins. 


latry shins are ugly. 

For $2 a pair you can cover them up handsomely 
in Top Brass 16" over-the-calf socks. 

Plain good grooming demands it. You'll never 
be embarrassed by mid-ankle droop because 

we knir Lycra* spandex throughout the 
entire sock in our own special way. 

It gives them extra stay-up power. 
Why shave your shins to save face? 


Burlington Top Brass 16" Socks 

Burlington Socks. A Division ot Burlington Industries. 1290 Avenue o( the Americas. New York. N. Y. 100 inf#] 
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thing except the motor inn and a piece of 
the golf course. You see. one picture was 
left out, the one showing the guard and 
gate. 

Raymond M. Hare 

Portland. Ore. 

WRAP-UP 

Sirs: 

Anent your Scorecard piece of April 28 
tilled 'Words Make Me Cross,” let me share 
one that happened in all innocence to a 
lovely gal performer I know. Carol Laird 
emceed a show for the marines at Camp 
Pendleton a couple of months ago. A few 
days later I asked her how it went. "Fine,” 
she said, "and everyone seemed to like me 
except one girl. The contortionist.” 

1 asked why the girl had not liked her, 
and Carol answered, "Oh, I don't know. 
That contortionist was all wrapped up in 
herself." 

Jack Denjon 

Hollywood 

MIDWEST VERSION 

Sirs. 

In reference to your article a few weeks 
ago on the Mount Washington Lacrosse 
Club ( The Old Boys Are Still Best. March 
31), the Mountics may be one of the best 
club teams around, but there is no doubt 
that the most dedicated group of individuals 
are those who play for the Chicago La- 
crosse Club. This team is composed of 20 
people who have played lacrosse in the East 
during college and who now live in the Chi- 
cago area. The club has won its first two 
games, and it has high hopes for an un- 
defeated season. It is quite a sight to see 20 
people running around near Lake Michigan 
practicing in the middle of February in five- 
or 10-degree temperatures. You can just hear 
each one of them asking himself why he is 
paying a S20 membership fee for this plea- 
sure. 

Fredric B. Weinstein 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

Just a congratulatory note on your fine 
article dealing with the Mount Washington 
Lacrosse Club. Mount Washington docs 
epitomize the best in the realm of sports- 
manship and amateur sports. 

I work with the University of Michigan 
lacrosse team. Interest in the sport is grow- 
ing in the Midwest. More and more people 
arc learning about it every day, and I sin- 
cerely feel that once a person has seen the 
game he will become a fan of it. 

■ Henry E. Flanagan Jr. 
Ann Arbor. Mich. 


Address editorial mail to Timi & Lilt Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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“You Americans may have invented 
the dry martini. 

Fortunately, we English gave you 
the Gordon’s Gin for it.” 


Miss Tessa Kennedy, London Designer. 


Miss Kennedy’s national pride is understandable. 

Especially in this 200th Anniversary year 
of Mr. Alexander Gordon’s triumphantly dry discovery. 
It takes Mr. Gordon's gin to show you what the “dry” 
in “dry martini” should really mean. 

No wonder Gordon’s is the biggest-selling 
gin in England, America, the world! 




Never misses. Never quits. 

Viceroy’s 

good taste 

never q uits. 
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